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handled daily keeps 
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Pole Pusher 


., A mechanical pike pole with the push- 
‘Sing capacity of at least ten men. 
Straightens leaning poles—takes 

slack out of wires on corners — 

moves a pole through a trenchon 
resetting—holds a pole straight 
when pulling—in fact, it will 
save time and back-straining 
labor everywhere the ordi- 

nary pike pole is used. 
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man to carry and op- 
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More Convenient Service, Better Rates 
Less Additional Plant Cost 


When a new telephone installation is or- 
dered, is it not better business to sell a class 
of service that returns $3.00 more per year 
yet costs less for the new equipment? 


The patron will appreciate the more con- 
venient service, willingly pay the higher rate 
and the added plant cost for the new equip- 
ment will be less than if a standard magneto 
instrument were used. 


The higher rate pays more profit propor- 
tionately than is obtained from the regular 
magneto telephone. 


Write for operating costs and data on the Leich Automaphone, the instrument that in- 
creases the income. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 
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Shall a public 
service company be UTILITY 
money for advertising, and include it as a 
legitimate item of expense? 

This question was asked the Connecti- 
cut Public Utilities Commission recently 
in a hearing that is decidedly unique both 
in the records of utility regulation and 
in the history of advertising. The Public 
Utilities Advertising Association is call- 


permitted to spend 


ing attention to the case as being of prime 
importance to all service companies that 
come under state control. 

The commission ruled in favor of the 
company, endorsing its expenditures for 
publicity, after a session which was fea- 
tured by points of unusual interest. 

*x* * * * 

The defendant in the case was the Stam- 
ford Gas & Electric Co. and the com- 
plainant was the city of Stamford, repre- 
sented by Mayor Phillips, who had filed 
a petition protesting the right of the com- 
pany to spend money for advertisements, 
which explained to the public 
points about the service. The mayor took 
the position that the money thus expend- 
ed should have been saved so that rates 
might be reduced. 

A queer circumstance of the case was 
that Mayor Phillips is the publisher of a 
newspaper which published some of. the 


advertisements to which he, as mayor, ob- 
jected. 


certain 


As the company explained it: 

“Publisher Phillips printed our adver- 
We got a bill and 
Mayor Phillips 
tells the public utilities, commission it ought 
to forbid us to advertise. Publisher Phil- 


tisements in his paper. 


sent a check in payment. 


public as to rates 


ADVERTISING IS APPROVED | 2% cveratine con- 


lips cashes our check and it helps to pay 
the printer. Mayor Phillips contends that 
we should cut out advertising and dis- 
Pub- 


lisher Phillips sends along a solicitor to 


tribute its cost to our customers. 


make a contract with us for space in his 
paper.” 
x* * * * 

When the hearing was held at Hartford, 
Mayor Phillips went on record as oppos- 
ing the advertising expenditures, and told 
the chairman of the commission that “the 
people ask you to stand behind them in 
their fight against a grasping monopoly 
which does unnecessary advertising.” 

Chairman Higgins, of the commission, 
asked the mayor if he believed a utility 
company should not do any advertising, 
to which Mayor Phillips made the re- 
markable reply, that there would be no 
objection if the officers paid the adver- 
tising bills out of their own pockets, by 
deducting the expense from their salaries. 

In justifying advertising expenditures, 
the company said. 

“We believe that it is just to spend a 


reasonable amount for advertising. The 
telephone company, the railroad companies 
and other service corporations do it. This 


is an era of advertising, and we can see 
no reason why a public utility company 
should not advertise. It is especially de- 
sirable to remove false impressions.” 

* * * * 


The advertisements in question were 
laid before the commission, and showed 


that their purpose was to inform the 


ditions. The results 
had indicated that the public was glad to 
get the information. 
In rendering its decision, upholding the 
company, the commission stated: 


“The experience and observation of this 
commission has been that frequent com- 
plaints by patrons in matters relating to 
utilities are due to the omission of the 
utility to provide intelligent information. 

This commission has always advocated 
a proper amount of publicity on the part 
of utility companies in order that their 
patrons may be informed, in a general 
way, as to operating and financial condi- 
tions as affecting the rate payers. 

A fair and frank statement by a utility 
on controversial questions will assist in 
maintaining a relationship of goodwill and 
cooperation between the company and its 
patrons. While there is, of course, a financial 
limit to which a utility should not go in 
the matter of publicity, the commission 
does not find in the instant case many 
facts which would warrant its interven- 
tion. For the reasons stated herein, the 
petition is dismissed without further ac- 
tion on the part of the commission.” 


* * * * 


Referring to the effect of the decision, 
and the benefits of publicity to service com- 
panies, the manager of the Stamford com- 
pany said: 


“So far as I know this is the first case 
on record where a public utility company’s 
right to advertise has been challenged. 
The commission’s decision upholds the 
right of a public service company to carry 
the story of its business direct to its cus- 
tomers through the medium of its local 
newspapers. Moreover, it advocates such 
a practice. 
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Advertising, as we understand it, has 
two chief purposes. One of them is to 
cultivate the goodwill of patrons; the 
other is to increase business. Do you 
know that upon one occasion our company 
was rebuked by the public utilities com- 
mission because we didn’t do sufficient ad- 
vertising? The commission was of the 
opinion that we ought to have given wider 
publicity to announcement of a change in 
rates. 

In our advertising we aim to tell people 
about our business. We want the good- 
will of our patrons; we want to show that 
we are dealing fairly and frankly with 
them. We are trying all the time to sell 
more light, heat and power. The quan- 
tity we sell has a close relation to the 
rates we charge. So you see that adver- 
tising that increases business benefits our 
customers. As our business grows, down 
come rates. As goodwill increases, every- 
one is happier.” 

* * * ok 

So far as telephone companies are con- 
cerned, the chief purpose of publicity is 
the creation of goodwill. Increased vol- 
ume of telephone business does not usual- 


ly mean a change in service rates—unless 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


New Hampshire, Weirs, N. H., Hotel 
Weirs, September 4 and 5. 


Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 17 and 18. 
U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 


ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 


Illinois, Peoria, Jefferson Hotel, No- 


vember 12 and 13. 








it means an adjustment upward—for it 
is generally accepted, that more telephone 
subscribers mean higher, per __ station, 
operating expense to the company. 

At least, the rate commissions under- 
stands this pretty well. Those who are well 
informed have learned that the telephone 
industry differs from other utilities in this 
particular, namely, that increasing volume 
of business does not mean a corresponding 
It is true that 


most of the public may not realize this 


increase in net earnings. 


important fact, and right here is where 
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advertising would be useful. Proper 


publicity will give the public the facts. 
ume 2 


Aside from the politicians who hope to 
cash in on pessimism, most men agree 


that the business outlook as compared with 


.that of a month ago is definitely more 


favorable. A more cheerful tone is eyi- 


dent everywhere. One significant develop- 


ment of the various notification cere- 
monies, with the speeches of acceptance, 
is that both Democratic and Republican 
parties are definitely committed to a fur- 
ther reduction of taxes. Realization of 
that pledge will help general prosperity 
materially. 

With improved conditions on the farms, 
a clearing up of the situation in Europe, 
and a general steadying of all business 
after the November election, the country 
should approach the coming months with 
confidence. There will be radical threats, 
of course, as there always are, but with 
reasonably good times, and a square deal 


for all—and they go hand in hand— 


radicalism can’t do much harm. 


Cost Analyses in Plant Extensions 


Economic Judgment a Choice Based on Long-Run Least Cost—Cost Study 
Its Basis—Use of Cost Analyses in Planning Plant Extensions—Article 
Awarded Second Prize, Plant Division, ‘‘Telephony’s’’ Article Contest 


By Stanley Skinner, 


Plant Engineer, Kansas City Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The application of economic, or busi- 
ness, principles to problems in engineering 
is of comparatively recent origin. In 
earlier days the engineer was concerned 
almost solely with problems in_ con- 
struction. 

Wellington, whose now historic work, 
“The Economic Theory of the Location 
of Railways,” was published in 1870, was 
the first to urge the practical application 
of the principles of economic judgment to 
problems in engineering. The opening 
paragraph of his book reads as follows: 

“It would be well if engineering were 
less generally thought of, and even de- 
fined, as the art of constructing. In a 
certain important sense it is rather the art 
of not constructing; or to define it rudely 
but not inaptly, it is the art of doing that 
well with one dollar, which any bungler 
can do with two after a fashion.” 

Much that Wellington wrote was ob- 
scure in meaning, or even illogical, but to 
his credit it must be said that he saw 
clearly the distinction between the scien- 
tist, who is concerned chiefly with physical 
laws, and the engineer, who in his applica- 
tion of these physical laws to the design 


of structures must make use also of the 
principles of economic selection. 

The engineer of today must know the 
properties of the materials he may find it 
necessary to use, and must understand the 
application of the natural laws which 
govern the physical design of structures. 
In addition to this, he must know how to 
express engineering factors in terms of 
money, the standard measure of commerce. 
Moreover, he should know how to install 
a service which will be of the quality best 
meeting the customers’ economic require- 
ments, and which will at the same time be 
of the highest possible financial efficiency. 
To be able to do this, he must supplement 
his training in the physical sciences with a 
thorough understanding of the fundamen- 
tal economic principles or laws which un- 
derlie commercial transactions of every 
nature and which are the basis of eco- 
nomic judgment. 

Economic judgment, or economic selec- 
tion as it is sometimes called, is choice 
based on long-run least cost. A concrete 
sidewalk, for example, involves a larger 
initial outlay than does a board sidewalk. 
We know, however, that a board walk re- 


quires constant repairs and frequent re- 
newals, while the concrete walk, which 
requires little or no attention, lasts almost 
indefinitely. We naturally conclude, then, 
that in the end the concrete walk is the 
least expensive of the two. 

In reaching this conclusion, we have 
solved a problem in economic selection. 
There was nothing complex in this solu- 
tion, and there is nothing complex in a 
formal solution. True, we did not go much 
into detail in preparing our analysis. We 
simply exercised snap judgment and 
assumed that the average annual cost, in- 
cluding the cost of the necessary periodic 
repairs and replacements, of maintaining 
and owning the board walk would be 
greater than that of owning and main- 
taining an equivalent concrete walk. 

If we substitute for this snap judgment 
a carefully prepared analysis of the costs 
which would accrue for each of the two 
types of construction, and then base our 
decision on this analysis, we shall have 
solved a typical problem in ec nomic 


- selection. 


An analysis of the cost of constricting, 
maintaining, or operating, existing or coM- 














August 30, 1924. 


templated structures is called a cost study 
and is the basis of economic judgment. 
Since the use of improper methods in the 
preparation of these studies may lead to 
serious errors of judgment, it is important 
that the engineer understand fully the best 

















Mr. Skinner Believes the Engineer of Today 

Must Understand Laws Which Form 

the Basis of Economic Judgment. 
way to prepare them and the practical 
limitations to their use. 

For convenience, the cost any 
period of time, of owning and operating a 
structure is usually considered as being 
divided into two parts: 

Fixed costs are those independent of the 
output, or proportional to the cost of the 
machine or structure. 

Variable costs, or operating expenses, 
are dependent upon the quantity of goods 
produced, or the number of units of serv- 
ice rendered. 

In problems involving telephone plant 
construction, these variable costs, other 
than the cost of current maintenance, sel- 
dom require consideration because they 
are usually the same for all types of plant. 
The fixed costs, or as they are usually 
called, the annual charges or annual costs 
of ownership of telephone plant, include 
interest, taxes, insurance, maintenance, de- 
Preciation and the cost of general super- 
vision or administration. 

Interest represents the cost of money. 
It is the net return which the money in- 
vested in the plant must yield if the 
business is to remain in a 
condition. 

Taxes, based on the value of the plant 
or upon the amount of stock or other 


securities issued, are a part of the annual 
costs 


over 


flourishing 


Insurance premiums paid for protection 
from loss by floods, fires, or other catas- 
trophes are based upon a physical valua- 
tion and are properly included with the 
other fixed charges. 
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Maintenance includes the cost of the 
ordinary repairs, changes, and minor re- 
placements which must be made from 
time to time in order to keep the plant in 
a serviceable condition. 

This is not strictly a fixed charge but 
has been included here because it is con- 
venient, in studies covering the comparison 
of costs of average plant maintained under 
usual conditions, to express the cost of 
maintenance as a percentage of the first 
cost. To do so will not usually introduce 
serious inaccuracies. 

However, in studies involving the re- 
tention or removal of existing plant, par- 
ticularly when it is desired to reduce 
potential or existing high maintenance 
costs, the actual cost of maintenance should 
be used if possible. If this is not avail- 
able, a careful estimate of the probable 
cost should be made. 

Depreciation, when used as a percentage 
of the first cost of the plant, in order to 
establish annual charges, is that propor- 
tion of the first cost which must be set 
aside each year as compensation for de- 
terioration and obsolescence or inadequacy 
and to maintain the integrity of the 
original investment. 

A brief consideration of total deprecia- 
tion will facilitate the explanation of the 
methods of determining the annual rate of 
depreciation. An element of plant is com- 
pletely depreciated when, for any reason, 
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effect on the value of the 
salvaged, or recovered material. 

There are a number of different meth- 
ods of determining the percentage of the 
first cost which should be put in the re- 
serve each year, but only two of them are 
in general use by telephone companies : 

By the “straight line” method, the total 
depreciation is divided evenly over the 
average service life of the plant. Under 
this method the amount of the annual de- 
preciation is equal to the total depreciation 
divided by the number of years in the 
average service life. Similarly, if the 
total depreciation is 90 per cent of the 
first cost and the average service life is 
ten years, the annual depreciation rate is 
one-tenth of 90 per cent or 9 per cent. 

By the “sinking fund” method, equal 
amounts are assumed to be set aside each 
year as in the straight-line method, but 
these amounts draw interest at the pre- 
vailing rate. The annual depreciation, un- 
der this method is, therefore, that 
which, if invested each year and earning 
interest at the prevailing rate, will equal 
the total depreciation realized at the end 
of the service life. The annual rate can 
best be calculated in the same way. 

To illustrate: If the average service life 
is ten years and the total depreciation 90 
per cent of the first cost, the annual rate 
is that per cent of 90 which if applied as 
an annuity drawing interest at the speci- 


through its 


sum 








In plant work the matter of costs is 
a factor that has to be carefully con- 
sidered. The plans to be followed in 
the furnishing of service or in making 
plant extensions or changes are pri- 
marily based upon questions of econ- 
omy in cost and operation. 

How to decide these questions re- 
quires study and analysis of the fac- 
tors involved. In his article on “The 
Use of Cost Analyses in Planning 
Plant Extensions,” Stanley Skinner 
tells the general steps that should be 
taken and gives illustrative examples 
of the solution of typical problems in 
plant extensions. 

Mr. Skinner, who is now plant engi- 
neer of the Kansas City Telephone Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., served as troubleman 
for nearly two years after entering the 
telephone field in April, 1910, with the 
Lawrence Home Telephone Co., Law- 
rence, Kans. Then he was wire chief 
of the same company for two additional 


years, after which he devoted his time 
to studying for two years at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

In the fall of 1915 Mr. Skinner be- 
came wire chief for the Kansas City 
Long Distance Telephone Co. at Inde- 
pendence, Kans. On August 1 of the 
following year he was employed by the 
Kansas City Home Telephone Co. as 
field engineer. Two years later he was 
promoted to the position of plant engi- 
neer and when the Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co. absorbed the Home and Bell 
plants in Kansas City he became assist- 
ant plant engineer for the combined 
properties. In August, 1920, he was 
made plant engineer for the Kansas 
City Telephone Co., which position he 
has filled since that time. 

In connection with the consolidation 
of the dual systems in Kansas City Mr. 
Skinner supervised the preparation of 
plans for the outside plant work. 

Like many other telephone men, his 
kobbies are radio and golf. 








it is permanently removed from the plant. 
The amount of this depreciation is ex- 
pressed by the equation: 

(First Cost + Cost of Removal — Sal- 
vage )= Depreciation. 

The length of time the element of plant 
was in service has nothing to do with the 
amount of this total depreciation except 


fied rate will equal 90 at the end of the 
tenth year. 
This annual percentage can be calcu- 
lated directly by the use of logarithms, 
but it is usually more convenient to use 
a table of annuity factors from which the 
rate can be determined by a single calcu- 
lation. Assuming interest at 7 per cent, 
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the annuity factor to be applied here is 
0.0723 and 0.0723 X 90 = 6.4, which is the 
required rate. 

Administration, or general supervision, 
includes the proportion of the salaries and 
expenses of the general offices which can 
properly be charged against the fixed in- 
vestment. Such charges may be omitted 
if the accounting methods used are such 
that administrative charges are included 
directly in the cost of construction or 
maintenance. 

As illustrated in an earlier paragraph, 
economic judgment is founded upon a de- 
termination of the minimum cost, over an 
extended period, of producing goods or of 
furnishing service. This cost may be ex- 
pressed in terms of any convenient unit, 
the particular unit to be chosen depending 
upon the nature of the problem. 

Any comparison of costs, under two or 
more possible ways of accomplishing a de- 
sired result must be based on the follow- 
ing fundamental rule: 

To compare the values of two or more 
payments made on different dates, the pay- 
ments must be reduced to equivalent pay- 
ments on one date or to equivalent series 
of uniform payments on one set of dates. 

From this rule we have two general 
bases of comparison, upon one or the other 
of which are solved, so far as numerical 
calculations are concerned, all problems 
in economic selection: 

1. The yearly cost of service. 

2. The capitalized cost of service. 

Comparisons on the yearly cost of serv- 
ice basis are made by computing the 
equivalent yearly costs over the period for 
which the study is made for each of the 
plans under consideration. It is obvious 
that to be a true comparison equal num- 
bers of units of service furnished under 
each plan must be used in making the 
final decision. 

Thus we cannot compare directly the 
annual cost of furnishing service to a 
given district by means of a 200-pair cable 
with the annual cost of supplying the same 
district with a 400-pair cable. We can, 
however, make such a comparison by re- 
ducing the annual costs for each size of 
cable to the cost per pair per year or by 
including the cost of replacing the 200- 
pair cable with a 400-pair cable at some 
time during the period for which the com- 
parison is made. 

The capitalized cost of service is the 
sum of the present worths of all the ex- 
penditures that are necessary to the serv- 
ice—the first cost and all succeeding out- 
lays. 

Thus, if we so desire, we may, after 
computing the annual costs, change to the 
capitalized cost basis by obtaining the pres- 
ent worths of these annual costs consid- 
ered as annuities over the period of the 
study. If a fair comparison is to be made, 
the precautions described under the yearly 
cost basis must also be observed in com- 
parison based on the capitalized cost. 
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The preparation of analyses of the cost 
of furnishing service, or of determining 
which of two or more plans will prove 
most economical, falls naturally into three 
general steps, or divisions, as follows: 

1. The collection of data concerning 
the service required, the extent and dura- 
tion of immediate and probable future re- 
quirements and all other factors affecting 
the demand for service and the probable 
cost of furnishing service. 

2. The development of plans for plant 
extensions or changes which will make it 
possible to meet these service require- 
ments. It is at this stage that the various 
possible ways of supplying the service will 
suggest themselves. As there are usually 
many wrong ways of doing a thing and 
only one or two right ways, the following 
procedure in the preparation of plans is 
suggested : 

(a) Make a preliminary investigation of 
all conditions affecting the proposed con- 
struction. 

This investigation should include a con- 
sideration of the feasibility of different 
routes, particularly with respect to rights 
of way; the possibility of inductive inter- 
ference from high tension lines; joint con- 
struction with power companies; probable 
future municipal improvements and _re- 
quirements; the reduction of potential or 
existing high maintenance costs; the 
elimination of unsightly conditions; the 
maximum use of existing plant facilities; 
and last, but most important, the method 
to be followed in providing future relief 
for cable congestion or for growth. 

(b) Having selected those plans which 
appear most feasible, prepare, as accurate- 
ly as the case warrants, complete esti- 
mates of the cost of all construction and 
other work involved in each of the plans. 

(c) List all data which may affect the 
cost of the proposed construction or the 
cost of rendering service after the con- 
struction has been completed. 

3. The choice of a basis of comparison 
and the determination on this basis of the 
cost for each of the plans of furnishing 
the required service. 

The most economical plan, so far as may 
be determined from numerical data, is 
given by the results of these investiga- 
tions and computations. It does not fol- 
low, however, that a decision should be 
made solely on this result. Other factors 
which cannot well be evaluated but which 
may carry much weight may affect the 
final decision. 

Among these factors we may enumerate 
the following: Difference in the quality or 
dependability of service, difficult construc- 
tion, subscriber number changes, municipal 
requirements, and the effect on the day by 
day cost of operation of the proposed 
construction. 

It is possible, for example, to reduce the 
cost of routine installation work materially 
by the use of more cable terminals than 
are shown necessary by a strict comparison 
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of the annual charges on cable terminals 
against those on twisted-pair wire, but this 
reduction cannot ordinarily be evaluated. 

It may be of advantage to list separately 
all of the known advantages and disad- 
vantages inherent in each of the plans. 
This outstanding data will include the 
probability of future extensions of service 
or changes in the grade of service cus- 
tomarily furnished, the necessity of pro- 
viding for the future erection of additional 
plant, the probable future trend of labor 
and material prices; and, in fact, everything 
which in the judgment of the engineer, 
may have any bearing on the construction. 

In many cases the study will indicate 
only a small difference in the economy of 
the different plans. In such cases con- 
sideration should be given to the amount 
of immediate financing required, the an- 
ticipated increase in revenue, the effect un- 
der each plan of failure to obtain the 
growth expected, which plan is most likely 
to be affected by the contingencies listed 
as outstanding data, etc. Immediately 
economy should outweigh possible future 
economy. 

Examples have been prepared to illus- 
trate the solution of typical problems in 
plant engineering. The number of ex- 
amples shown is necessarily limited be- 
cause it is impossible, in such a short 
paper, to give consideration to all of the 
applications which may be made of the 
general theory discussed. It is hoped, 
however, that the examples given will 
actually demonstrate the methods of solv- 
ing some common problems. Further 
applications will suggest themselves. 

Example 1: A new residential subdi- 
vision has been placed on the market. It 
is estimated that the ultimate number of 
lines required to serve this section will 
not exceed the 200 and that it will be 
approximately six years before this maxi- 
mum development is reached. There are 
no outstanding data. 

Should a 200-pair cable be placed im- 
mediately? Or will it be more economical 
to install a 100-pair cable now and rein- 
force it by installing an additional 100- 
pair cable in three years: 

Procedure : 

Distribution cables and pole lines re- 
quired are common to both plans and, 
therefore, may be omitted from the study. 
The immediate costs are: 


5,000 ft. of 200-pair cable 
$.60 per ft. installed 

5,000 ft. of 100-pair cable 
$.40 per ft. installed 


The Choice of a Basis of Comparison. 
Problems of this type can best be solved 
on the capitalized of service basis. The 
computations are tabulated below. 
Plan 1. Install 200-pair cable im- 
mediately. 


@ 
2,000.00 


Present worth 
Item. Cost. Date. Factor. Amt. 
200-pair cable...$3,000 1924 100 $3,000 








August 30, 1924. 


Pian 2. Install 100-pair cable now and 
second 100-pair cable in three years. 


Present worth 
Item. Cost. Date. Factor. Amt. 


100-pair cable. ..$2,000 1924 100 $2,000 
100-pair cable... 2,000 1927 816 1,632 


Total 


It will, therefore, be more economical 
to install the 200-pair cable. 


Example 2: It will be of interest to use 
the yearly cost of service basis and work 
out the comparison made under Example 
1 by the present-worth method. To do 
this we must establish a definite period 
over which the annual costs are to be 
effective. Let us assume that for some 
reason the cables will be removed and 
service supplied over another route at the 
end of 12 years. 


Procedure: 


The following table of annual rates will 
be used : 


Per cent. 
RN Ae poe 7 
ad wis nies Sic cinia paaipia sa bic wt wie 1 
Iusuvance. (mote) .. ... 6600s 0c02s0 on 
ee PROC ETO CO TLE ere 5 - 
PL, hoes oecasscskee cm 6.5 
PEIN, os oss does 2'c nei 5 
PN sidan conan eesencasen 20 
In the case of the second 100-pair cable, 
however, the depreciation rate will be 


higher because this cable will be removed 
before the end of its service life. Allow- 
ing a net recovery value of 20 of the 
first cost and a service life of nine years, 
the annual depreciation rate will be one- 
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nomical to place the conduit at this time? 

Step 1: The proposed subway will re- 
quire 10,000 duct feet of conduit and six 
manholes. 

Step 2: There is no alternative route. 
The estimated cost of the job, including 
the cost of cutting and replacing the pav- 
ing is $9,000. A saving of $1,700 may be 
effected if the conduit is placed in advance 
of paving. 

Step 3: This problem can best be 
solved on the capitalized cost, or present- 
worth basis. We will assume that the 
annual charges on underground conduit 
amounts to 12 per cent. The necessary 
computations have been tabulated below: 

If conduit is placed immediately : 


Annual 


charges. Present worth. 


Cost. Period. Rate. Amt. Factor. Amt. 
$9,000 1924-27 12% $1,080 0.816 $881 


If conduit is deferred until it is needed, 
the additional cost will be $1,700. No 
further computation is necessary. The 
difference in favor of placing the conduit 
immediately is $812. 


New York Up-State Meeting to Be 
Held at Alexandria Bay. 


A district telephone meeting and traf- 
fic conference will be held Friday, Sep- 
tember 12, at the Crossmans Hotel, 
Alexandria Bay, Jefferson county, N. Y., 
by the New York Up-State Telephone As- 
sociation. 

In addition to being located at the most 
attractive spot on the St. Lawrence river 





ninth of 80, or 9 per cent, making the in the midst of the Thousand Islands, 
Pian 1. 
Period Annual charges. 
Item. Cost. of service. Per cent. Amount. 
EE MU pido uciecehereciceeevessasens $3,000.00 1924-36 20 $600 00 
PLAN 2. ' 
Annual charges. Cumulative annuity. 
Item. Cost. Period. Percent. Amount. Factor. Amount. 
100-pair cable......... $2,000 00 1924-36 20 $400.00 17.888 $ 7,155.00 
100-pair cable.... ..... 2,000.00 1927-36 22.5 400.00 11.977 5,389.00 
iO a en dissin se Cua wba ik oan mek ae a pe a eR $19,544.00 


total charges: in this case 22.5 per cent. 

Multiplying the total cumulated charges 
obtained under Plan 2 by an annuity factor 
which represents the amount to be laid 
aside cach year to redeem $1 at the end 
of 12 years, we obtain the equivalent an- 
nual charge or cost under this plan. This 
factor is 0.0559 and $12,544 X 0.0559 
equals $701. The annual difference in 
favor of placing the 200-pair cable is 
$701 —. $600 or $101. 

Example 3: It will be necessary in three 
years to place conduit on a certain street 
which is to be repaved immediately. By 
placin: the conduit at once, the cost of 
cutting the paving and of repaving over 
the trench may be saved. Will it be eco- 





Alexandria Bay is within easy driving dis- 
tance for a large number of Independent 
companies operating in the counties of 
Jefferson, St. Lawrence, Herkimer, Lewis 
and Oswego. 

There is boat service 
Rochester, New York Central Lines, and 
good motoring roads from every direc- 
tion. Hence a large attendance is expected. 


also from 


Tests Commercial Possibilities of 
Radio Across Atlantic. 


Experiments are now being carried on 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in conjunction with a British concern 
to establish transatlantic telephonic radio 
communication on a commercial basis. 
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Through its station at Rocky Point, on the 
north shore of Long Island, N. Y., near 
Port Jefferson, the A. T. & T. Co. 
is working with a British near 
London in intensive tests which have prac- 


station 


tically convinced the American engineers 
that the scheme is feasible. 

These engineers do not doubt that trans- 
mission from the United States to Eng- 
land is possible, but formal announcement 
of the prospective service is understood to 
be awaiting the completion of a British 
high-power station, and until this station 
is ready and has been tested it may not 
be finally stated that the service will be 
adequate, because not until that time can 
it be shown whether transmission will be 
practicable eastward. 

Those in close touch with the work as- 
sert there is every reason to believe the 
transatlantic will be an 
lished fact within a year. 
system is 


service accomp- 
Once the radio 
is pointed out, 
there is nothing to prevent continuation of 
the service by land lines to almost any 
point reached by telephone. 


established, it 


For example, 
it would be entirely feasible from a scien- 
tific point of view for a person in San 
Francisco to .communicate with a person 
in Edinsburgh, Scotland. 

The procedure would be for the San 
Francisco client to talk over one of the 
regular long distance lines to New York, 
where the line would be connected with 
the radio apparatus and the voice trans- 
mitted to the London 
be carried again by 
burgh 


station, thence to 
land line to Edin- 

In this connection it is significant that 
official information in Washington, D. C., 
indicates the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is making progress in its 
negotiations with various European gov- 
ernments for control of the telephone sys- 
tems of those countries. Arrangements 
await only formal ratification, it is stated 
for the taking over of the systems of 
Spain and of Italy, while negotiations with 
France are in progress. 


Plans Are Progressing for National 
Convention in October. 


Plans for the coming convention of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, which will be held at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, October 21-24, are 
progressing nicely. As usual, the associa- 
tion’s last year’s exhibitors are given the 
first refusal of the space they occupied 
a year ago, and year’s 
exhibitors have already reserved space. 


almost all last 


Almost all of the state conventions held 
during the past year had record-breaking 
attendances, and the district meetings and 
conferences held in the 
the last few months have been very well 
attended. 


various states in 


Association officials predict that 
this means a very large attendance at the 
national convention. 





Give the Operator’s Side of It 


Why Not Present the Operator’s Side of the Problem of Furnishing Good 
Telephone Service by Publishing ‘‘An Operator’s Diary’’ in the Local 
Newspaper, Showing 


There’s always plenty said about what 
the public thinks of “Central,” but there’s 
very seldom much said about what the 
operator thinks of the public. 

And yet if the operator’s side of the 
proposition could be presented to the pub- 
lic, it is just about a certainty that a lot 
of the indiscriminate criticism and fault- 
finding in which the public indulges at the 
expense of the telephone company, would 
be done away with. 

This being the case, why not tell about 
what the operators think about the sub- 
scribers? Why not give a candid resume 
of the daily opinions of an average opera- 
tor regarding the people who ask her for 
numbers ? 

Certainly such a resume would be an 
eye-opener to a whole lot of people be- 
cause of the fact that the operator’s work 
is, to a large extent, shrouded in more or 
less mystery as far as the public is con- 
cerned. The public thinks of the operator 
more as a detached voice than anything 
else, and it would probably be a distinct 
surprise to a great many subscribers to 
know that the operators have just as de- 
cided opinions regarding their fitness to 
have telephones as the subscribers have of 
“Central’s” fitness to be an operator. 

Of course, such a resume couldn’t be 
presented in just the way in which an 
operator states her opinions of some of 
the trouble-makers with whom she comes 
in contact. It wouldn’t be good policy to 
come out with a statement to this effect: 
“See here, Subscribers, you think it’s all 
the operator’s fault and you’ve got a nasty 
opinion of ‘Central.’ But listen to what 
‘Central’ thinks of you!” 

It would not be good policy to do this, 
because such a statement would be very 
apt to arouse the antagonism of the sub- 
scribers, and the main object of making 
such a statement would be to smooth 
down the subscriber’s antagonism and get 
his good will instead of riling him up. 

So if a telephone company did determine 
to give the operator’s side of it for the 
purpose of showing the subscribers where 
they are at fault and where they can do 
their part toward bettering the service, it 
would be necessary to present the proposi- 
tion in such a manner that it would be 
inoffensive and at the same time so inter- 
esting and entertaining as to make the 
folks want to read it. 

This being the case, the telephone com- 
pany might present in the form of paid 
advertisements in the local newspapers 4 
mythical “Diary of a Local Telephone 


Subscribers How They Can Help Improve Service? 


By Frank H. Williams 


Operator” in which, despite the mythical 
nature of the title and of the form of 
presentation, the actual experiences and 
comments of a real operator would be 
given. And the reason for publishing the 
“Diary” might be told by the company in 
a statement at the head of each advertise- 
ment in some such manner as this: 

“The Brampton Telephone Company is 
publishing this diary of a local operator 
because it presents so clearly the opera- 
tor’s side. 

The experiences related in this diary 
are the average daily experiences of an 
average local operator. By reading this 
diary the telephone users of this city will, 
undoubtedly, discover points in which they 


, 
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I’d like to show her how, every time a line 
is busy, we have to do just about twice as 
much work as when the party got the 
line at once because folks always keep on 
calling until they get the number. It sure 
was a busy day all day today. Gee, I’m 
tired ! 

“Tuesday: A mighty nice thing hap- 
pened today—which was all the nicer be- 
cause it was so unusual. A man called 
for a number. It was busy and I told 
him so. Then he asked me to call him 
when it wasn’t busy, and he was mighty 
nice about it. Of course, I said I would— 
that’s one of the rules of the company. 
And when I called him and told him he 
could have his number, he thanked me 
very nicely. Think of that! He actually 
thanked me! Gee, a thing like that hap- 

pens only once in a blue moon, and 
it certainly made me feel good. 

“Wednesday: That pesky 

woman who is always tak- 

ing the receiver off the 

hook and then putting it 

back on again without 

calling for a number has 

been bothering me all day 

today. She did it a lot of 

times today. I asked her 

why she did it and she 

seemed to think that I was 


“Would’t It Be a Mighty Good Thing to Present the 


Operator’s Side to the Public Through Some 
Inoffensive Advertising Medium as ‘An 


Operator’s Diary’?” 


can do their bit, more than is now being 
done in some instances, toward the better- 
ment of the local service.” 

Of course, the diary itself would be 
framed by some competent newspaper man 
or advertisement copy writer who would 
interview a number of the operators and 
secure their viewpoints on the service and 
on the subscribers. 

Things which might be said in such a 
diary might be somewhat as follows: 

“Monday: This has certainly been a 
tough day. It started off bad when I got 
on the job shortly after 8 o’clock. Some 
woman called for No. 364. I gave it to 
her—and then she bawled me out because 
it wasn’t the right number. Finally I 
found that the number she wanted wasn’t 
364 at all, but 346. And she never said a 
word about apologizing for the nasty 
things she said to me when she thought 
I’d given her the wrong number! 

And another woman accused me of tell- 
ing her the line she wanted was busy 
when it wasn’t busy. She said I did it to 
save myself work! Can you beat that? 
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impertinent for asking her. 
She finally said that she 
changed her mind right 
after taking the receiver off the hook. I 
just wish she could be an operator for a 
day and see some of the annoying things 
like her stunt that we’re up against. 

“Thursday: One of the girls got an 
awful calling down today for carrying on 
a conversation with her fellow over her 
wire. I wish some of the folks who think 
that all we operators have to do is to talk 
with folks over the wire and answer calls 
when we feel like it, could be up here for 
a day or so and see just how things are 
worked. Gee, a girl would have a fine 
chance of doing any buzzing over her wire 
with her fellow in this office. 


“Friday: Some woman got mad about 
something today and said to me: ‘I do 
wish the telephone company would train 
its girls before they let them go to work— 
it might help me to get my sumber 
quicker.’ 

Come to find out she was calling for the 
wrong color on a party line when the tele- 
phone book plainly stated just what was 
the right color. She wishes this company 
would train its girls, does she? I'll bet 





August 30, 1924. 


she hasn’t the slightest conception of just 
what this company does to prepare its 
girls for being operators. Gee, I wish I 
could show this woman and some of the 
other knockers just what’s what up here. 
It sure would open their eyes.” 

Of course if the diary were published 
every day, only a single day’s entry should 
be published at a time. But if it was pub- 
lished once a week or so, then a complete 


week’s entries might be 
used. 
Of course, too, the ap- 


pearance of the diary might 
be made more attractive in 
the advertisements by the 
use of little line cuts illus- 
tating some of the things 
told about by the operator. 


Isn’t it a fact that the great 
majority of telephone users 
have mighty little idea of 
the work done by the aver- 
age operator and of the 
average operator’s loyalty, 
consideration and intense in- 
terest in her work? And 
wouldn’t it be a mighty good thing to 
present the operator’s side of the propo- 
sition to the public once in a while through 
the medium of some such inoffensive ad- 
vertising as “An Operator’s Diary”? 

It always helps to smooth out difficulties 
to have a good understanding of the other 
party’s view of things. And so the giving 
of the operator’s side of it ought to help 
make subscribers do their part in better- 
ing the service. 





Oklahoma Association Aids in 
Settling Dispute Out of Court. 
Better telephone service to the people 

of Guymon and Texhoma, Okla., and 

settlement of a long-standing controversy 
between two telephone companies will re- 
sult from an adjustment which has been 
made outside of court by the Oklahoma 

Utilities Association through H. W. Hub- 

enthal, engineer. 

The controversy is about three years 
old and finally had been taken into the 
district court of Texas county in a suit 
brought by the Guymon & Hansford Tele- 
Phone Co., against D. F. Vincent, owner 
of the Washita Telephone Co. Just be- 
fore the case was to come to trial before 
a district court referee at Guymon, owners 
of both telephone companies appealed to 
the association for assistance in trying to 
teach a settlement outside of court. Mr. 
Hubenthal went to Guymon and the asso- 
tiation is advised that as a result of his 
forts both companies have agreed to a 
stipulation for settlement of the contro- 
Versy, 

The disagreement arose over the per- 
‘fntage to be paid in connection with 
lransmission of toll messages between 
Texhoma and Guymon, also over an 
amount alleged to be due the Guymon & 
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Hansford company from the Washita 
Telephone Co. on toll business. The stipu- 
lation provides that Mr. Hubenthal shall 
act as auditor to determine the amount 
which one party or the other shall pay on 
past business. 

It also provides that on future business 
between Texhoma and Guymon the origi- 
nating exchange shall receive 25 per cent 
of the revenues based upon the present 
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Company Would Train the Girls Before Putting 


Them to Work—It Might Help Me Get 
My Number Quicker.’ ” 
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rate of 25 cents for its terminal service 
and each shall receive its just proportion 
of residue of the revenues from such calls, 
based on the mileage of line owned by 
them respectively, and each shall route 
the business originating in their respec- 
tive exchanges as far as possible over 
its own facilities. Each company is to 
bear equally the expense of the audit and 
of the referee, and the company that is 
determined to be indebted to the other is to 
pay the court cost. 

It is also agreed that the Guymon & 
Hansford Telephone Co. will complete 
adequate circuit facilities for service be- 
tween Guymon and Texhoma, and between 
Goodwell and Guymon, such circuits to be 
connected by the Washita Telephone Co. 
at the Texahoma and Goodwell exchanges 
when the construction of the circuits have 
been completed. The circuit between 
Texahoma and Guymon is to be copper 
metallic and the circuit between Goodwell 
and Guymon adequate for good service. 


Coinparison of Late Telephone 
Statistics of American Republics. 
Of the largest city in each of the Ameri- 
can republics, Havana, Cuba, has the 
highest telephone saturation. It has in 
operation 30,436 telephones, or 6.5 per 100 
population. Buenos Aires, Argentine, has 
76,186 telephones, 4.4 per 100 population; 
Caracas, Venezuela, 4,219, 42 per 100 
population; Montevideo, Uruguay, 15,602, 
4 per 100 population and Mexico City, 
Mexico, 24,500, 2.5 per 100 population. 

These comparative figures are present- 
ed in the Telephone and Telegraph Sta- 
tistics of American Republics compiled by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
as of January 1, 1923, and made public 
July 1 of this year. 
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A comparison of the telephones per 100 
population by countries gives Argentine 
first rank, with 1.59 telephones per hun- 
dred inhabitants; Uruguay, second, with 
1.56 telephones; Cuba, third, with 1.36 
telephones; Panama, fourth, with 1.3 tele- 
phones, and Chile, fifth, with .76 tele- 
phones per hundred population. 

New York City has 18.6 telephones per 
hundred population, and the United States, 
13.06. 

The investment per telephone is $298 
in Brazil, $211 in Peru, $206 in Argen- 
tine, $64 in British Guiana, and $51 in 
Dutch Guiana, or an average of $211 for 
South America. Panama has an invest- 
ment of $210, Salvador $200, British Hon- 
duras $189, Nicaragua $72, an average 
of $156 for Central America. Cuba has 
an investment of $269 per telephone, the 
Dominican Republic $213, Haiti, $1.20 and 
Mexico, $1.35. 

The investment per telephone for all 
of the republics averages $206, as com- 
pared with $154 in the United States. 

The gross earnings per telephone are 
$63.43 in South America, $48.62 in Cen- 
tral America, $62.73 in Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti and Mexico. For all of 
the republics the per telephone gross earn- 
ings amount to $62.74 as compared with 
$48.28 in the United States. 


Telephone Receipts Increasing— 
Automatic for Cairo. 

Receipts from telephones which are 
owned by the government of Egypt are 
calculated at 385,000 Egyptian pounds for 
1923-24, being 45,000 pounds over receipts 
for the previous year, according to U. S. 
Consul Ernest L. Ives, Alexandria. (1 
Egyptian pound=$4.9431.) 

This estimate is calculated on new in- 
stallations, indicating the increase in the 
general use of the telephone. Among the 
important appropriations calculated for 
1923-24 is that of 40,000 pounds for the 
installation of a new central automatic 
office in Cairo. 


Heartily Approves the “Toll Ref- 
ences and Text Book.” 

“Our superintendent of traffic has given 
your set of proofsheets, Toll Reference 
and Text Book, the once over and heartily 
approves it,” tersely comments E. D. 
Schade, general manager, Johnstown Tele- 
phone Co., Johnstown, Penna., in regard 
to the new book of toll traffic rules re- 
cently issued by the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, August 25.—Copper—Easy ; 
electrolytic, spot and nearby, 134%@13%c; 
features, 1354@13%c. Tin—Easy; spot 
and futures, $52.00. Iron—Steady; No. 1 
northern, $20.50@$21.50; No. 2 northern, 
$20.00@$20.50; No. 2 southern, $18.00@ 
$18.50. Lead—Steady; spot $8.00@$8.37. 











Here and There in Telephone Work 





La Crosse Telephone Co. Has Fine 
Exchange at Onalaska, Wis. 

Following the purchase of a two-story 
frame residence in Onalaska, Wis., the 
La Crosse Telephone Co. has completed 
a one-story fireproof addition on the north 
side, with tile walls, concrete floor and 
roof, for the telephone exchange. The 
building is covered with pebble dash ce- 
ment, with the trimmings freshly painted, 


and contains a new heating plant. A new 


vicinity having as large a proportion of 
its telephone wires constructed wunder- 
ground, or its exchange central in a fire- 
proof building, the size of the Onalaska 
exchange. 


Letter Sent Delinquent Subscribers 
That Brings in Cash. 

Like other telephone companies, the 

Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 

Fort Wayne, Ind., has trouble at times in 














The Attractive New Building of La Crosse Telephone Co., at Onalaska, Wis. 


two-position, battery exchange 
switchboard storage battery and 
terminal racks has also been purchased. 

There has been installed this spring 
10,021 duct feet of underground conduit 
in Onalaska, which is equal to 1.9 duct 
miles of conduit, or about 26.6 city blocks. 
This required 11,702 feet of trench which 
is equal to 2.2 miles or 30.8 city blocks 
and includes 21 manholes under the streets 
and alleys. 

There has also been put in the new 
underground conduits, 485 feet of 200-pair 
cable; 2578 feet of 100-pair cable; 1242 
feet of 50-pair cable; 1365 feet of 25-pair 
cable; 2627 feet of 15-pair cable; 3347 
feet of 10-pair cable; 117 feet of 7-pair 
cable. 

This cable represents 1,048,970 feet of 
underground copper wire which is equal 
to 198.7 miles of copper wire or 2781.8 
city blocks of copper wire. As there are 
161 local telephones and 53 rural telephones 
connected with the Onalaska exchange it 
is doubtful if there is any other tele- 
phone exchange of the same size in the 


common 
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inaking collections. And when an account 
runs overdue, the company sends to the 
delinquent the following courteous letter: 


Your telephone rental for....remains 
unpaid. The total amount due is $.... 
for which we have rendered bills. 


Payment is expected each current 
month not later than the 15th, and lines 
of subscribers whose accounts remain 
unpaid after that date are subject to 
disconnection without notice. Unless, 
therefore, payment is received on or 
before , there will be no course left 
for us other than to discontinue the 
service and in that event there will be a 
charge to restore it. 

We are anxious to save you any in- 
convenience or unnecessary expense and, 
therefore, hope that you will give this 
matter your immediate attention so that 
it will not be necessary to disturb your 
service. 

In the future, won’t you please co- 
operate with us by making payments 
promptly each current month not later 
than the 15th? 

Yours very truly, 
The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

J. T. Jackson, Collection Manager. 


At the bottom of the 
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letter there is 


space for a .postscript itemizing the bill, 
such as “service cennection charge” and 
“balance due on rental for previous 
month.” 

In the great majority of cases this let- 
ter brings the delinquents to time and there 
is no further effort needed to make col- 
lections, but where further efforts are 
needed they take the form of telephone 
calls and personal calls. 


Catalina Island Submarine Cable 
for Telephone and Telegraph. 
The submarine cable used to connect 

Catalina Island, 25 miles southwest of 

Los Angeles, with the California mainland, 

has a single central conductor of stranded 

copper, surrounded by successive layers 
of rubber insulating material, spiral strips 
of copper tape, jute, steel armour wire, 

also applied spirally, and more jute im- 

pregnated with tar. It is what is known 

as a “grounded” circuit—the return being 
through the copper tapes, armour wire 
and the sea water itself. 

Near the shore, where the danger from 
external damage is greatest, a cable of 
comparatively large diameter, with large 
protective armour wires, is used. At 
depths over 1,800 feet a much smaller 
diameter and the greatest possible tensile 
strength are the distinguishing features of 
the cable. 

At its deepest point the channel between 
Catalina and the mainland is 3,000 feet 
deep, and the cable at this point is sub- 
jected to a pressure of nearly 1,500 pounds 
to the square inch. Between the shore 
cable and that which is used at the deep- 
est part of the channel is an intermediate 
type of cable, which combines some of the 
features of each. 

Except at the points where they are 
brought ashore, the two Catalina cables 
were laid about two miles apart, in order 
that the danger of their both being dam- 
aged by the same cause might be lessened 
and so that, in case of injury, one might 
be repaired without disturbing the other. 


The shore sections at the Catalina end 
were laid from a barge equipped with a 
steam donkey engine and suitable brakes 
to control the paying out of the cable. 
The barge first lay in shore while the end 
of the cable was pulled through conduits 
into the Avalon central office, being se- 
curely fastened by heavy chains to con- 
crete anchors set in the ground on shore. 

The barge was then towed out to sea, 
paying off cable as it went, to the 100- 
fathom depth (600 feet) where the end 
of the cable was buoyed and thrown over- 
board. 

The remainder of the cable was laid by 
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the government cable ship Dellwood. Tied 
up at a dock in the outer harbor of San 
Pedro, the ship loaded the entire 60 miles 
of cable, which had been transported on 
gondola cars from the Western Electric 
Co. factories. As the cable was taken 
aboard it was coiled down into huge tanks 
in the hold. 

After loading the cable, the Dellwood 
anchored about 2,300 feet off shore and 
the San Pedro end of the cable, partially 
supported by a lighter and boats, was 
pulled ashore and into the cable hut, be- 
ing anchored in the same manner as the 
Avalon terminal. 

This operation completed, the Dellwood 
sailed for Catalina, paying off cable over 
a specially-built sheave, running from large 
motor-driven drums similar to that used 
on the barge. 

Both cables were laid in essentially the 
same manner. In each case, the cable had 
to be cut and two splices made at sea, near 
the Catalina end, one at 300-fathom depth, 
and another at the 100-fathom depth, 
where the buoyed end of the land cable 
laid by the barge was picked up. 

In making these splices, the stranded 
copper conductor at the center of the cable 
was soldered, the rubber insulating com- 
pound vulcanized, the copper tapes welded 
by means of an acetylene flame and the 
armour wires welded by electricity. 

During the process of laying the cable, 
teiephone communication was maintained 
with the mainland and conversations were 
held between the cable ship and San Fran- 
cisco. Less than two hours after the 
final splice on the west cable was made 
and dropped overboard, conversation was 
held between Avalon and New York. 

When first put into service each cable 
provided only one voice frequency tele- 
phone circuit and one telegraph circuit. 
When service demands warrant it, addi- 
tional circuits can be made possible by 
means of carrier current. 


Tools for the Line Gang and Main- 
tenance Men. 
By Herrick JOHNSON, 
Two States Telephone 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


Engineer, -_™ 


The importance of supplying tools is 
oiten overlooked about the exchange. 
Ample tools, and good tools, should be 
provided to work with, for good work 
cannot be done with poor tools or without 
the proper amount of tool equipment of 
the best quality. Once I heard a work- 
nian say that any mechanic could do good 
work with good tools, but it took a good 
mechanic to do good work with poor tools. 

All edged tools, such as chisels, saws, 
and bits, should be kept sharp. Screw- 
drivers should be of the proper size and 
kept properly ground. You cannot expect 
aman to drive a 3-inch No. 18 screw with 
the same screw-driver that you expect him 
to use when he fastens a telephone to a 
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wall. Yet you will be surprised how many 
wcerkmen have only one screw-driver with 
which to do all their work. 

If a man has not a large screw-driver, 
you cannot blame him when he fastens a 
knob to a house by means of a nail, or if 
he drives the screw in with a hammer. 
Use of a hammer accounts for a surpris- 
ingly large number of broken knobs, and 
when each knob costs from 3 cents to 5 
cents, the total soon mounts up. 


Have a good assortment of bits, so that 
the proper size will be at hand for any 
work to be done. You should not expect a 
man to use the same size bit for boring a 
hole for a crossarm bolt that he uses for 
placing a porcelain tube leading in through 
the wall of a house. If the bolt does not 
fit snugly in the pole, water and dampness 
surround it and the wood rots at that 
point. 

Sufficient tools should be provided so 
that one workman will not have to borrow 
from another. Decide beforehand how 
many men will be in the gang, and order 
your tools accordingly, bearing in mind 
that there should be extra tools on hand 
to replace those that are apt to be broken. 
If you have seven men in your pole-setting 
gang—and this is about the proper num- 
ber for average work—then there should 
be six complete sets of digging tools, with 
about two extra shovels and spoons, and 
several extra handles. 


Decide beforehand what is the greatest 
number of linemen you will work at one 
time, and have a sufficient number of lag 
wrenches, hammers, screw-drivers and 
socket wrenches to go around. Aside from 
individual tools, they will require braces 
and bits, handsaw, an axe, several sets of 
blocks, rope, hand lines, construction 
chains, load binders, framing chisels, draw- 
knives, a tree trimmer, digging bars, sleeve 
twisters, a strand cart, complete sets of 
splicers’ tools, stringing and take-up reels, 
slack blocks, Haven clamps, and so on 
through the list. 

You will be suprised how many tools 
you will really require. Lots of work is 
done with half the tools really necessary, 
but you may rest assured that the time 
wasted in trying to make something else 
do would have paid for the additional 
tools several times over. 


The central office repairman or wire 
chief, whichever the case happens to be, 
should be provided with an ample assort- 
ment of the tools of his profession, such 
as various kinds of pliers, socket wrenches 
of sundry sizes, small as well as large 
screw-drivers of different lengths, spring 
benders, lamp extractors, cord repair tools 
and so on down the list, not overlooking 
the various kinds and types of gauges to 
be used in connection with central office 
maintenance work. 

I have known of companies where it 
was next to impossible to get the super- 
visor to place his O. K. on an order for 
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maintenance tools, saying: “I do not see 
why Brown needs many tools; Scott man- 
aged to keep things going without so much 
tancy equipment.” 

Well, it was quite true that Scott did 
keep things going, but one glance behind 
the board or at the relay rack told the 
story of how it was done. Some of the 
springs were so badly kinked that it was 
next to impossible to do anything with 
them. Also, nuts were so badly cut up 
that a pair of pliers would almost refuse 
to take hold, and the use of a wrench was 
a thing impossible. 

In other words, give Scott time, and the 
equipment would have been ruined. Good 
tools and ample tools are necessary to do 
a good job. 


Uses Letter Inserts that People 
Do See and Read. 

Some persons argue against the use of 
envelope inserts with the monthly tele- 
phone bills, saying “people don’t read 
such things.” Manager Carl H. Lorbeer 
of the Pomona Valley Telephone & Tele- 
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Always Use the Telephone Directory 


Many times, every day, telephone patron~ 
call the wrong number. This is bad for every- 
body. If you've been called out of bed at 4 
o’clock in the morning by “wrong number” 
you’ve been madder than a hornet and you 
blamed “Central” for it. And the one who 
tried to call the party got mad, too, because 
there was a delay. 

HERE’S A SAFE RULE FOR EVERY- 
BODY: Consult the telephone book. Don’t rely 
on your memory. You may remember a num 
ber perfectly—but it may be someone else’s 
number, and not the one you want. No doubt 
“Central” makes mistakes. Voices vary in dis- 
tinctness over the phone—and the operator ix 
human, after all. It is only when you do your 
best to call for the right number, and speak 
it distinctly, that you’ve done your part. It 
is then up to the operator. 


Pomona Valley Telephone and Telegraph Union. 














Type of Envelope Insert Used by Manager 
Lorbeer, of Pomona, Calif. 


graph Union, Pomona, Calif., uses inserts 
or slips like that reproduced on this page. 

He sticks the slip over the face of the 
monthly bill with a dab of mucilage in 
one corner—then people do see and read 
the slip. The other side of the slip used 
in June contained a short list of errors 
and omissions in the May directory and 


asked subscribers to make corrections in 
their books. 
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A Method of Handling Complaints 


Service Complaints Should be Considered Second in Importance Only to 
Prompt Answering and Completion of Calls—Paper Presented at Operators’ 
Conference at Annual Convention of the New York Up-State Association 


By Miss Eleanore E. O’Flanagan, 


Operator, Information and Complaint Desks, Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


It is my intention to’ outline our present 
method of handling service complaints, 
and if possible make it clearer to those 
who may not be thoroughly familiar with 
the routine, for a complaint of service 
should be considered second in importance 
only to the prompt answering and com- 
pletion of calls. 

It is well understood that the important 
duty of the traffic department is to give 
prompt, courteous and continued service. 
But we realize it is only natural that our 
best efforts and intentions may not always 
be carried out. Therefore, it has been 
found necessary to devise ways and means 
of handling patrons who have occasion to 
criticize the service. 

Telephone subscribers, as a rule, feel 
they are entitled to perfect service at 
all times. If, as frequently happens, 
the service is not satisfactory, they im- 
mediately conclude to call the company’s 
attention to the unsatisfactory conditions, 
and in due time the chief operator or desk 
supervisor is notified. 

It is not only essential to answer in- 
coming signals on the complaint desk in a 
pleasant and businesslike manner, but we 
must be able to listen carefully, ask the 
necessary questions intelligently, and by 
the tone of our voice indicate our willing- 
ness to be of assistance in this or any 
future difficulty. 

After receiving a verbal complaint the 
desk supervisor makes note of the calling 
and called number, the date and time, as 
well as the nature of the complaint, as 
briefly as possible on the required form. 
This ticket is immediately forwarded to 
the supervisor in charge of the division 
where the complaining subscriber’s line is 
located. 

The supervisor, after careful investiga- 
tion, notes whatever data she may have 
been able to secure, on the reverse side of 
the ticket and returns it to the desk super- 
visor, who in turn either files it or, if the 
nature of the complaint is sufficiently im- 
portant, calls the subscriber and explains 
the result of our investigation. If the 
subscriber is apparently satisfied with the 
report given, a notation is made to that 
effect and the ticket is filed. 

If, however, the subscriber is not satis- 
fied, we carefully explain that we will do 
everything possible to improve his serv- 
ice, and will inquire as to results within 
a few days. Instead of filing these tickets, 
we mark them with a black cross on the 
upper left-hand corner and hold them in 


the follow-up file for 
tigation. 

We have been striving to reduce the 
amount of follow-up work, especially if 
it applies to minor criticisms as we find 
at times it has a tendency to annoy sub- 
scribers more than the poor service re- 
ceived. Frequently subscribers, in prefer- 
ence to being questioned every other day 
for an indefinite period, as to whether 
there is an improvment in the service, will, 


further inves- 








Study to Play Life Correctly and 
Bring Forth the Beauty. 

One man gets nothing but discord out 
of a piano; another gets harmony. No 
one claims the piano is at fault. Life is 
about the same. The discord is there, 
and the harmony is there. Study to play 
it correctly, and it will give forth the 
beauty; play it falsely and it will give 
forth the ugliness. Life is not at fault. 
—Threads. 








in lieu of further annoyance, give an O. 
K., although they are still dissatisfied. 

Many of our subscribers, especially 
business men, do not want to be bothered 
with explanations as to what caused in- 
adequate service. They feel it is quite suf- 
ficient to report the incident to the chief 
operator, and depend upon her ability to 
handle the matter in such a way that they 
will have no cause for a similar com- 
plaint. 

There is also another class of subscriber 
who feels that we have not given the 
amount of attention they are entitled to, 
unless we call them back and explain the 
result of our investigation in detail. 

It follows then, that it is important to a 
desk supervisor to be able to distinguish 
which type of subscriber she is talking to 
when receiving a complaint of service. 

I will allude to another class of sub- 
scriber, who, irrespective of the amount 
of tactful diplomacy used, persists in mak- 
ing serious and often unreasonable com- 
plaints. These subscribers refuse to listen 
to our explanations, criticize and even 
abuse our operators and chief operators 
when they have no real cause for com- 
plaint. 

We have had their lines under observa- 
tion and are convinced they are receiving 
good service. Yet again and again un- 
reasonable complaints are made to us, 
until, at last, we have come to the realiza- 
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tion that while a great number of com- 
plaints are entered by these subscribers 
and held chargeable against our office, we 
are unable to secure an expression of satis- 
faction from them, regardless of the care- 
ful attention given in every instance. It 
does not seem fair to charge such reports 
as complaints, time after time, when we 
know these complaints are a result of 
someone’s irritable disposition or stub- 
bornness. 

Instead of permitting these unfair criti- 
cisms to be charged against an office 
month after month, the chief operator 
sends a list of these complaints to the 
superintendent of traffic, who sends a spe- 
cial representative to interview the sub- 
scribers personally and, perhaps, bring 
about, with greater success, a better un- 
derstanding, or bring to light such situa- 
tions as the following: 

We had frequently received service com- 
plaint from a certain well-known business 
establishment, and after doing everything 
within our power to correct the trouble as 
it was described to our complaint super- 
visor, we discovered it was of no avail. 
The chief operator had exhausted every 
effort to satisfy this subscriber, so the 
case was referred to the superintendent 
who sent a representative to this firm’s 
place of business—to locate the trouble and 
correct its cause. 

The representative learned that the 
manager had made no complaint and was 
completely satisfied with the service, and 
furthermore had no knowledge of any 
cause for complaint. But it finally de- 
veloped in the course of investigation that 
an employe, usurping authority to which 
he was not entitled, took it upon himself 
to criticize our service for his own amuse- 
ment. This person was advised by his 
manager that all future complaints were 
to be transmitted through the managet’s 
office. Since then we have received no 
complaint whatever from this firm. 

In the case of P. B. X. complaints re- 
ported by the P. B. X. supervisor, we do 
not attempt to close them the day they are 
received. We make whatever investigation 
that may be required, such as testing for 
signal trouble if slow answers are report 
ed, ringing in on all lines if the P. B. X- 
operator complains of losing calls, as well 
as instructing the operators and supervisors 
to give careful attention when calis are 
placed from these lines. 

After an interval of several days we 
attempt to follow up by calling the P. B. 
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X. operator. P. B. X. operators often re- 
sent our calling the day that the poor 
service complaint is entered, or even the 
next day, thinking that we are anxious to 
clear up the complaint and get rid of them, 
instead of putting our effort to the removal 
of its cause. 

We frequently find it hard to clear up 
P. B. X. complaints, due to a lack of 
cooperation from P. B. X. operators. For 
example, we receive a complaint of poor 
service from a certain firm, and the super- 
visor is giving close attention to these lines, 
when a cut-off occurs or a wrong number 
is called, due, to all appearance, to care- 
lessness on the part of the complaining 
P, B. X. operator. 

In cases of this kind the supervisor 
makes note on a form of the irregulari- 
ties and immediately reports it to the chief 
operator who in turn reports the entire 
situation to the P. B. X. supervisor so 
that she may be in a position to take the 
matter up understandingly with a repre- 
sentative of the firm, thereby obtaining re- 
sults that are not alone convincing but 
effective. 

When a complaint of party-line inter- 
ference is made, the chief operator notes 
whatever information the subscriber may 
give regarding the other stations on the 
line, as well as the letter of the subscriber 
complaining, then looks through the files 
to ascertain whether this is the first com- 
plaint of that description made by this sub- 
scriber during the current month; if it is, 
the ticket is placed on file. If, however, 
we find that there has been a previous re- 
port of the same nature, or consider the 
complaint of sufficient importance, a memo- 
randum, giving full details, is sent to the 
superintendent of traffic, who arranges 
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with the commercial department to take 
the necessary steps to rectify this difficulty. 

We have discovered, many times, in 
cases of this kind that there has been dis- 
sention among neighbors; for instance, 
one person on a four-party line complains 
of interference on the part of other sub- 
scribers on that line, and in attempting to 
discover which letter is causing this 
trouble we are obliged to make inquiries 
from all four subscribers. The result is 
that we generally have four complaints 
instead of one. 

In analyzing the facts, we become more 
and more entangled in some neighborhood 
quarrel, which we are unable to remedy 
unless the commercial department assigns 
each subscriber to another line. For this 
reason it has been thought advisable to 
take the first complaint of this nature, 
satisfy the subscriber to the best of our 
ability, and hold the report until a second 
complaint is made. 

Whenever a complaint of equipment 
trouble is received by the chief operator, 
all particulars are written on a form and 
immediately reported to the wire chief, 
who upon receiving the report gives his 
initials as a verification, and a notation to 
that effect is made on the ticket and later 
filed. 

We do not attempt to follow up equip- 
ment complaints except in cases of emer- 
gency or where the subscriber states that 
a previous complaint had not been given 
the desired attention. When it is found 
necessary to follow up an equipment com- 
plaint, the same careful and courteous 
methods should be used as in handling 
service complaints, both while talking to 
the subscriber and checking with the plant 
department. 
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Letters of complaint are sent from the 
commercial department to the office of the 
superintendent of traffic, where a copy is 
made and sent to the central office in- 
volved. The chief operator upon receiving 
this copy writes the nature of the com- 
plaint briefly on a ticket and marks the 
word “Letter” in red ink at the top. After 
making the necessary investigations, the 
chief operator calls the subscriber, explain- 
ing that his letter has been received and 
that she is giving the matter her personal 
attention, and if possible secure any fur- 
ther information from the subscriber that 
may be helpful in clearing up the matter 
quickly. 

These complaints are followed up in 
much the same manner as verbal com- 
plaints, except that when an expression of 
satisfaction is received from the subscriber 
the result of our investigation is written 
on the margin, or the reverse side of the 
copy of the letter and it is returned to the 
superintendent’s office, and the ticket is 
kept on record in our files, 

Courtesy and Tact, the Keynote. 

In conclusion, the keynote of success in 
handling complaints is courtesy, and tact- 
fulness. Everyone responds to courtesy. 
While complaint supervisors may have oc- 
casion to doubt this at times, it is the only 
method to use when we are acting as the 
mouthpiece of our company, although there 
are times when we know positively the 
subscriber is wrong. 

The impression we should leave in the 
subscriber’s mind is that without excep- 
tion, the public is always right, and that 
we are in a receptive frame of mind and 
are perfectly willing and ready to receive 
any advice or suggestion for the better- 
ment of service. 


Chief Operator in Small Exchange 


Numerous Duties Concentrated in Position of Chief Operator in Small Exchange; 
Her Routine Business, Commercial Work ani Administrative Duties—Paper 
Presented at Convention of New York Up-State Association in Rochester 


It is a startling fact in telephone his- 
tory that the industry in New York state 
alone has experienced an_ increased 
growth of over 50 per cent during the 
last five years. It is unmistakable evi- 
dence, from this growth, that the people 
who have been served by the telephone 
business have come to look upon the tele- 
Phone as an ordinary adjunct and con- 
Venience in their daily life, almost border- 
ing upon a necessity. 

I wonder if the thought has occurred 
‘0 you that in serving the public in the 
telephone business there are a great num- 
ber cf employes who are in daily contact 
with the public—a great many more than 


By Olive N. Edwards, 


Chief Operator, Cornwall (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 


is the case with the average mercantile 
establishment. Considering this fact, is it 
not remarkable that the telephone busi- 
ress, somewhat monopolistic in privileges, 
has carried on this work with the ap- 
proval of the general public? 

Looking at the growth ot the telephone 
industry from this viewpoint, we must 
acknowledge a great tribute to the ability 
and qualifications—be they natural or de- 
veloped—of the telephone operator, and, 
indeed, to the chief operator who fore- 
sees the possibilities in the operators and 
directs their efforts so that the utmost 
courtesy and efficiency in service are at- 
tained. 


The 


large 


of a chief operator in a 
exchange differ from 
small exchange principally in the degree 
of personal attention required for routine 
and clerical work. 

In a large exchange the duties of a 
chief operator are largely administrative ; 
in a small exchange, say of approximately 
600 subscribers, the work ordinarily per- 
formed by the chief operator, recording 
operator, information operator and super- 


duties 
those in a 


visor is not extensive enough to require 


the undivided attention of separate indi- 
viduals. 
The duties enumerated are, _there- 


fore, necessarily concentrated in the po- 
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sition of chief operator. It is essential, 
of course, that the every-day business rou- 
tine be carried on with smoothness to 
make the work successful, but the chief 
operator in any exchange demonstrates 
her real worth by the application of her 
administrative and executive ability. 


Routine Business. 


Some of the important functions in any 
exchange, which, however, in larger ex- 
changes are usually taken care of by em- 
ployes on special detail but which in the 
smaller exchange must be constantly su- 
pervised by the chief operator, are: 

(a) Service: The regular duties of a 
supervisor in assisting regular operators 
to render prompt and courteous service 
must be performed by the chief operator. 
Occasions frequently arise where the chief 
operator must reinforce and ‘extend the 
service carried by the detailed operator. 

(b) Line Trouble: Reports of line 
trouble, which ordinarily in a large ex- 
change go direct to the repair clerk, must 
be effectively handled by the chief op- 
erator, who must issue an accurate report 
and close it out by stating the remedy 
applied. 

(c) Complaints: It is quite important 
that the supervisor see that complaints 
on toll charges, usually handled by a di- 
vision of the commercial department, are 
settled immediately before the transaction 
becomes cold and the details beyond the 
memory of both parties. 

(d) Toll Routes: There is considerable 
administrative work required of the chief 
operator in routing of toll calls, determin- 
ing the correct routes and distributing in- 
formation to the regular board operator. 

(e) Reports: The chief operator must 
prepare and supervise semi-monthly re- 
ports on all outgoing calls and, in our 
case, forward them to the New York 
Telephone Co. The tickets of the pre- 
vious day’s work must be analyzed, in- 
spected and corrected and daily reports 
made. 

(f) Directories: The directory list 
must be revised twice each year before 
the new directory is published and dis- 
tributed. 

In the small office there is a considera- 
ble amount of commercial work which 
the chief operator must attend to and. in 
this respect she assumes the degree of a 
local manager. The work requiring man- 
agerial attention may be 
briefly as follows: 

Receiving applications for new installa- 
tions and orders for discontinuance of 
service. 

Contracts and explanation of rates and, 
to some degree, technical explanation of 
the service. 

Pay station collections. 

Bank deposits. 

Cash receipts from bills rendered. 

Correspondence with out-of-town sub- 
scribers. 


summarized 
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The administrative duties in a small ex- 
change are similar in their nature to those 
in a large exchange. The duties are par- 
allel and differ only in the degree of 
quantity of business. The requirement in 
handling of business matters are the same 
in both cases. 

There is the same skill and judgment 
required in reading character. The same 
care must be exercised in picking, say, six 
operators for a small exchange, as must 
be exercised to select 150 for a larger ex- 
change. The average chief operator has 
little difficulty in obtaining a_ sufficient 
number of applications for switchboard 














Miss Edwards Believes the Chief Operator 
Must Carry the Burden of Proof of 
the Industry’s Service Ideals. 


positions, and it gives her an opportunity 
to carefully choose those applicants who 
show personal qualifications that might be 
developed to help solve the all-important 
question of service and permit.a reliable 
organization. 

Organization exists even in a small ex- 
change and a reserve should be maintained 
to meet emergency demands. The prime 
consideration in the telephone exchange 
is service. The public interest is para- 
mount and must, therefore, be protected 
to the fullest degree. 

The chief operator must constantly keep 
in mind that her shoulders carry the bur- 


den of proof of the industry’s standard of. 


efficiency and ideals of service. It means 
that when the office door is closed, the 
responsibility and careful planning cannot 
cease, as in most executive positions. 

The chief operator carries the respon- 
sibility and care home with her. This is 
especially true in a small community, 
where a large percentage of. subscribers 
become personal acquaintances and the ties 
of friendship are very exacting. 

In years to come the telephone industry 
may become more mechanical, but, as in 
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any utility business selling a service to 
the public, the human element will always 
be the predominating factor in guiding 
public opinion. The good will of the cor- 
poration may be carried on the books at 
$1.00 in cold figures, but its value cannot 
be measured when interpreted in the mind 
of the public it serves. 


New Hampshire Association to 

Hold Convention Next Week. 

The annual convention of the Telephone 
Association of New Hampshire will be 
held at Hotel Weirs, Weirs, N. H., on 
Thursday and Friday, September 4 and 
5. The committee on arrangements, of 
which H. T. Turner, of Laconia, is chair- 
man, expects to make this the biggest 
telephone meeting ever held in New 
Hampshire. 

Addresses will be made by W. J. 
Thompson, president of the Telephone As- 
sociation of Maine, J. G. Ihmsen, vice- 
president and general manager of the Up- 
State Telephone Association of New York, 
Andrew J. Felker, commissioner of agri- 
culture of the state of New Hampshire, 
representatives of the New Hampshire 
Public Service Commission and others. 

In connection with the convention, plant 
and traffic conferences will be held. Miss 
Lillian Vavasour, traffic representative of 
the Up-State association of New York 
will be present at the traffic conference. 

A banquet and entertainment will be the 
features of Thursday evening’s entertain- 
ment and Friday afternoon there will be 
a sail on Lake Winnipesaukee, and a pic- 
nic on one of the islands. 


Progress Reported on Rehabilita- 
tion of Greensburg (Ind.) Plant. 
The Decatur County Independent Tele- 

phone Co., of Greensburg, Ind., is making 


excellent progress on its rehabilitation 
work, according to a report presented to 
the directors of the company by Manager 
A. C. Woodward. 

Since the first of the year the inside 
equipment has been overhauled and put in 
good working order. In addition, the com- 
pany’s linemen have covered over 33 miles 
of pole line, replacing bad poles, wires 
and insulators and placing the lines in 
good condition generally. 

The directors and manager of the com- 
pany are considering the advisability of in- 
stalling a considerable amount of cable in 
the city in the near future. 


Eastern Canada Now Has 513,595 
Telephones. 

In a recent statement issued by the 
president ‘of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada, which operates only in portions 
of Eastern Canada, the growth of this 
industry is very clearly shown. 

In 1900 the company had 38,360 instru- 
ments installed, while on June 30 of this 
year the installations numbered 513,595. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


There’s not merely the need 

To scatter the seed, 

But other things to do; 

If you’d be sure of a crop, 

You never can stop 

‘Til you’ve seen the harvest through. 


You must add your toil 

By tilling the soil 

And watch it ever and well; 
You must attend its needs 
And keep out the weeds, 
And then you never can tell. 


There’s an enemy band 

That is always on hand 

Ready to ravage and spoil; 

In the air they abound 

And they crawl underground; 

To win their game, you must toil. 


Whenever the Creator hung up a prize 
for the inhabitants of this earth, he also 
threw a few difficulties in the way of its 
attainment. To have left matters so they 
would not have had to work for the prizes 
would have robbed them of their value 
and produced a lazy bunch of people. 

What is true of the plant world as it 
pertains to crops or cereals, is also true as 
to almost any crop. Whether you are rais- 
ing a crop of radishes, beans, corn, or 
tomatoes, or whether you are raising a 
crop of good service dividends or what- 
ever in that line, you must exercise the 
same scrupulous care in selecting your 
place of operations, seed and tools. 

You must use the same good judgment 
in looking ahead and the same vigilance 
in caring for the needs of the growing. 










“To Harvest a Crop of Good Will One Must, in Addition 
to Sowing Good Will Seeds, Tend to the 
Growing Crop.” 


There wili be enemies galore who will 
endeavor to rob you all along the way. 
There will be weeds to eradicate and soil 
‘0 cultivate, if you would have a flour- 
ishing rop. 

Merely to scatter some seeds and then 


By Well Clay 


lay back and wait for them to mature 
into a bountiful and delicious crop, with- 
out your further effort, will not avail you 
much. You must either give it personal 
supervision and personal labor, or you 
must employ people who can devote their 
time to this all-important work. Even 
then, would you succeed, you must 
still supervise. 

The old saying of the New 
landers— “He who by the 
plow would thrive, must him- 
self either hold or drive”—is a 
true saying though it may 
need a little translating to 
bring it down to date so the 
present generation will get 
the meaning. 


In the days when wrestling 
with the soil meant a real 
battle, it was necessary for 
two men to work one plow; 
one had to drive the horse and the other 
held the plow to keep it in the hard, stony 
soil. When the boss was away the hired 
help was not so apt to take the trouble to 
do the job right, and so the crop was apt 
to suffer. 

To harvest a crop of good will, one 
must in addition to sowing good will seeds, 
tend to the growing crop over an extended 
period of time and prevent the enemies of 
good will from destroying the crop. It 
requires patience, labor, foresight, judg- 
ment, unfailing attention, and optimism, 
but the crop is just as sure as any other 
crop, when these are used in the proper 
manner. 

The crop is just as valuable as 
any other crop and much more than 
some. To cash in on a crop of good 
will is a fine thing; just as fine as 
a farmer cashing in on a good crop 
of wheat at a good price. 
He knows he is giving value 
received and is glad to get 
exchange in kind. 

The farmer who sells a 
poor crop of low grade 
wheat at a ruinous price is 
never a Satisfied granger, 
nor a_ successful one. He 
gets into a rut at the begin- 
ning, either from lack of 
ambition or lazy tempera- 
ment—which are usually 
pretty much the same thing 
—and though he may realize that the bet- 
ter farming pays, both in profits and satis- 
faction, he is usually disinclined to make 
the necessary effort to change. Perhaps 
his means of environment have a lot to 
do sometimes, but not always. 
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In the telephone field, pleasant business 
relations are more imperative to success, 
in its fullest terms, than almost any other 
—good will between the patrons and the 
financial end as well as the traffic depart- 







HAVE A GOOD 
CROP. IT'S 
GooD SEED 


“There’s an Enemy Band That Is Always on Hand Ready 


to Ravage and Spoil.” 


ment, and the maintenance men as well as 
the operators. 

Good will does not mean that you are 
just a good fellow, willing to forego any 
profit just to be accommodating. The 
banks accommodate their patrons, yet they 
do not forget to charge the necessary rate 
of interest. No line of business should 
be without its just and reasonable margin 
of profit. 

APHORISM: 
started in a garden. 


Man’s first troubles 





New York City Has _ Sixteen 
Machine-Switching Offices. 
“Stillwell,” a new machine-switching 
telephone central office, placed in 
operation by the New York Telephone 
Co. Saturday, August 9, in the Hunters 
Point section of Astoria, Long Island, 
N. Y. The new office began operation by 
serving about 2,000 telephones and _ this 
number will be increased to 4,300 when 
additional apparatus will become operative. 
The Stillwell office will relieve the 
Greenpoint, Astoria and Hunters Point 
central: offices and will serve in the sec- 
tion around Sunnyside Yards, lying be- 
tween New Calvary 

East River. 


was 


Cemetery and the 


New Telephone System in Eagle 
River Area. 

The new telephone system from Eagle 
River, Wis., to and Land o’ 
Lakes, covering 20 miles of service, which 
has been under construction several 
months, is now in operation. The line was 
built and is owned by the State Line Tele- 
phone Co., which was organized early last 
spring with a capital stock of $5,000. 


Conover 





First Aid in the Telephone Field 


“Human Element”’ Cause for Large Percentage of Accidents—Adequate First 
Aid Equipment and Training of Employes Reduces the Disability Days and 
“Lost Time’ Accidents—Abstract of Paper Read at Wisconsin Convention 


By F. R. Davis, 


President, First Aid Specialty Co., New York City. 


In spite of the best regulated accident 
prevention activities, accidents and injuries 
seem always to occur; rather they are 
caused, to a very large extent, by the 
“human element” in each of us. 

Statistics of general industry show that 
only about 25 per cent of accidents were 
caused by failure of the employer to fur- 
nish suitable safety devices, suitable tools 
or due to lack of proper instruction and 
inspection on his part; 75 per cent are due 
to the failure to use the safety equipment 
~ furnished and the general carelessness on 
the part of the individual. 

In the public utility field the percentage, 
as derived from the statistics of 67 com- 
panies, is about as follows: 66.4 per cent 
due to the “human element,” 18.3 per cent 
to conditions beyond control, while 15.2 
per cent is divided between improper tools 
or devices, lack of proper instruction, 
method pursued not suitable, protective 
devices not provided, lack of proper in- 
spection and maintenance, physical condi- 
tion of the injured. 


Thus it will be noted that when the em- 
ployer has become 100 per cent perfect, 
only 15.2 per cent of all accidents will be 
eliminated in this field. Education will go 
a long way toward eliminating the acci- 
dents due to the human element but until 
we mortals become perfect, there will 
always be this human equation to be con- 
sidered. 


Whether we like it or not, public opinion 
demands that these injured men receive 
some treatment to ease the pain and pro- 
tect the injury before they reach the doc- 
tor, hospital or home, where permanent 
dressings are to be made. 


The employer may be so sentimental as 
to want to have his injured employes 
treated as well as he himself would like 
to be treated, or he may be so “hard boiled” 
a business man as to try to profit by 
prompt sanitary treatment in cutting down 
the number of disability days. Regardless 
of why he is interested, first aid material 
will be part of the equipment of public 
utility companies until the day arrives 
when we all are perfect. 


Considerable of my time has been spent 
in going over public utility properties, re- 
porting on the completeness of the first 


aid equipment and its condition. While 
waiting for the general manager or gen- 
eral superintendent, I usually ask the asso- 


ciate who meanwhile is showing me 


around: “Have you first aid equipment on 
your property?” 

Always the answer is the same: “Oh, 
yes, we are completely equipped!” 

The sad part of it is that he really thinks 
this is a fact.. Why? Just because he 
has told the purchasing agent to buy first 
aid kits whenever they are asked for. 
Thus he has only one of the three essen- 








Common Sense Government. 

We are likely to hear a great deal 
of discussion about liberal thought and 
progressive action. It is well for the 
country to have liberality in thought 
and progress in action, but its greatest 
asset is common sense. In the com- 
monplace things of life lies the 
strength of the nation. It is not in 
brilliant conceptions and strokes of 
genius that we shall find the chief reli- 
ance of our country, but in the home, 
in the school, and in religion. 

America will continue to defend 
these shrines. Every evil force that 
seeks to desecrate or destroy them 
will find that a Higher Power has en- 
dowed the people with an inherent 
spirit of resistance. The people know 
the difference between pretense and 
reality. They want to be told the truth. 
They want to be trusted. They want 
a chance to work out their own ma- 
terial and spiritual salvation. 

The people want a government of 
common sense.—President Calvin Cool- 
idge. 








tial parts: First aid material, first aid men 
and first aid method. In fact, he has only 
a fraction of the first division. 

On a recent visit to an interurban sys- 
tem in the Middle West, the general man- 
ager assured me that his system was 100 
per cent equipped with first aid kits and 
material and that accidents were so few 
and far between that first aid equipment 
was hardly necessary. 

I later learned from another official that 
within a few weeks two men had been 
killed on the 550-volt rail and that the 
fellow workmen knew nothing of the 
prone pressure method of artificial respira- 
tion. 

Upon investigation I found a first aid 
kit in the machine shops, with a padlock 
thereon. After a wait of some 15 minutes 
the man who had the key to the padlock 
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was located and the kit opened, to expose 
a complete store of tobacco.- In a neigh- 
boring cabinet was found an assortment of 
first aid materials, with the uncovered sur- 
faces of the gauze, cotton and many of 
the bandages ini contact with the grease- 
soaked shelves. I learned that there had 
been many cases of minor infection, which 
could undoubtedly be traced to the con- 
taminated first-aid material. 

On an electric lighting system one of 
the linemen received a severe flash burn. 
On opening the first aid kit on the line 
wagon, it was found that all of the ma- 
terials for burns had been used up. This 
employe was, therefore, compelled to suf- 
fer extreme and unnecessary pain during 
a ride of some two hours to the hospital 
in the nearest village. 

Outside of the humane question it is 
readily seen that the cost of a small. but 
complete stock of refills would be but a 
small fraction of the expense due to neces- 
sary time off, or a fatal injury. 

Let us suppose that these systems were 
really 100 per cent equipped, that kits 
were everywhere they might be needed 
and the contents 100 per cent complete. 
Do you expect the men to know how to 
take care of the various injuries which may 
occur? If this is your expectation, how 
do you suppose they learned to render first 
aid? Surely if everybody had this idea 
there would be no training at all. 

You inquire as to a workman’s past 
training and experience in the particular 
sort of work you wish him to do. Do 
you ever ask if he is a trained first aider? 
You instruct your men in methods of 
doing work as approved by your organiza- 
tion. Yet the financial loss to your com- 
pany due to failure to know first aid may 
be many times that due to a splice incor- 
rectly made or the trouble improperly 
diagnosed and corrected. Sometimes a 
human life may be lost and who shall set 
a value on this? 

In a service building, before the start 
of a day’s work there were assembled the 
line crews of five trucks, unloading sup- 
plies brought to them by the overhead trav- 
eling crane. While the crane operator was 
watching.a reel of wire coming up through 
an opening in the cellar in order that he 
might gauge when to start travel of the 
crane toward the trucks, a man was climb- 
ing an iron ladder on the wall, and had 
just reached the top and grasped the trav- 
eling rails on which the crane operated. He 
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was looking in the direction of the truck. 
The result was the loss of both hands and 
a fall of some 15 feet to the concrete load- 
ing platform below. 

The five line crews stood spellbound as 
the man lay on the platform with a steady 
stream of blood pouring from both wrists 
and it was not until one of the foremen, 
who was receiving his orders for the day, 
came out on the platform, that any assist- 
ance was given. 

The foreman grasped both wrists and 
exerted enough pressure to stop the flow 
of blood, calling to one of his'men to cut 
pieces of band lines and tie them around 
the injured man’s arms tight enough “to 
prevent the flow of blood after he released 
the pressure of his fingers. 

It would have taken but a few minutes 
for the injured man to have bled to death, 
but the line crews had never received any 
first aid training and were at a loss to 
know what to do. 
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In another instance, a crew was erecting 
a pole when one of the pike poles slipped 
and the pole itself came tumbling down, 
causing a’compound fracture of both legs 
of one of the linemen. The line truck 
was completely equipped with first aid 
material and nice dressings were made on 
both legs, except that the men did not know 
one fact, that to stop circulation in any 
part of the body for 20 minutes .or more 
would cause gangrene. 

In tying up the broken legs the circula- 
tion was stopped by the bandages holding 
the legs to the splints close up in the 
crotch. When the injured man reached 
the hospital instead of two compound 
fractures, which could have been set and 
the man back on the job in eight to ten 
weeks, it was necessary to amputate both 
legs at the hip sockets. This again was 
due to lack of training of the men. 

How is this training to be accomplished ? 
You.can sell this proposition to your men, 
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enlisting their cooperation on the basis of 
man’s humanity to man. You will be sur- 
prised at the active cooperation you will 
receive. If you will have your men 
trained, supplying the material, you will 
find a very real return from your invest- 
ment. 

This return will be in two forms: First, 
it will minimize the period of disability 
by preventing the injury from becoming 
mofe serious while the injured one is being 
taken to the hospital or doctor; second, 
the well trained first aid man or team will 
have fewer accidents. 

Suppose the system is completely 
equipped with first aid kits, each kit com- 
pletely filled and the men are trained first 
aiders. How shall this equipment be main- 
tained complete and the men kept in prac- 
tice? 

To answer the second part of the ques- 
tion first, the interest of the men should 
be stimulated by first aid contests. With 








moment too soon. 
a signal from the traffic officer. 


that pack, always. 


from a long leather pouch. 


nerve-wrecking are: 


purchases. 





street, contrary to traffic instructions. 


What’s the use of worrying! 


MENTAL HUNCHBACKS 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


Yesterday, on one of the very busy streets, a poor hunchback was nearly run over as he attempted to cross the 
I am sure that he did not intentionally take a chance, but became confused in 
the crowd passing in all directions; not being able to see as well as people who stand upright, he stepped forward a 
Then, too, he saw-others going forward and probably took it for granted that they had received 


This poor man must carry his pack wherever he goes; he cannot even sleep without it. 
quite likely often prevents him from taking proper care of himself, for the reason that he must look up from under 
Then, too, how much he misses that pleases the eye as he goes along. 

Do you remember the days when the old peddler, laden down with a heavy pack on his back, came around to 
the side entrance of your home,’ and if you answered his knock at the door, asked if he might show the contents of 
his pack? It would have taken a hard-hearted person to send him away without permitting him to shift that heavy 
pack from his bent shoulders ‘to the porch floor—and most people are not intentionally hard-hearted. 

While he was untying the‘ strings of the pack, the different members of the family straggled out to witness the 
opening and the neighbors who had missed his knock on their doors came over. 

Even today, can you not sense the odor of oilcloth, wool, and linen, all blended together ? 

There seemed to be no bottom to that pack, and such a variety of desirable articles at rock-bottom prices. 

Your household duties. became a secondary matter, except for an occasional twinge of conscience, and then you 
shifted a burden here and there onto different members of your family as, “Take a look at the cake, Annie,” or “See 
how the fire in the kitchen stove is, Mary,” etc. 

Thus the old peddler’s pack was a pleasure to all, even to the old peddler himself as he counted out your change 


I know people who are not physical hunchbacks, or peddler hunchbacks. 

The pack they carry on their mental backs is always full, and they are bent, unhappily, under the load. 

When you see these mental pack-carriers approaching your home, or wherever you may be—as it matters not to 
them where they open their pack—you will avoid them whenever you can, but you do not always manage to escape. 

What a dread of these mental pack-carriers you feel as you are forced to listen to them as they display and talk 
of the imaginary contents within their packs. 

Space and time will not permit me to attempt to tell you of all there is in these packs, but some of the most 


Worry over personal affairs and the affairs of others; of gossip, of jealousy, of dislikes; there are bridges of 
trouble not yet crossed, unhappy home relations, debts and dishonor. 
Do not purchase from this pack, friends, for if you do, you must carry a similar mental pack to hold your 


By purchasing, I mean allowing unfavorable impressions to be harbored in your mind. 
this verse to any pack-carrier to break any spell he or she might have over you: 


“Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag and smile, smile, smile. 
While you've a chance to just be glad, smile, Smith, smile. 

It. never was worth a tinker’s ——. 
WP EHYSo, pack up your troubles in-your old kit bag and smile, Smith, smile.” 


They are mental hunchbacks. 


In his daily rounds it 


You might even sing 
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Use Lyon Specialized Products 


For Telephone Storage Needs 


The Lyon organization has made a special study 
of the shelving and storage problems that con- 
front the telephone industry. 


As one result, Lyon has evolved many storage 
products, in addition to Steel Shelving, that are 
fitted to the individual requirements of tele- 


inets, Lyon Repair Parts Cabinets, Lyon Fuse 
Cabinets, Lyon Wire Chief Material Cabinets, 
Lyon Tool Cabinets and Lyon Steel Shelving, 
Steel Counters (as illustrated), Steel Cloak 
Room Equipment and Steel Lockers. 


Bulletin No. 314, just off the press, describes 
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these products in detail, together with others 
manufactured exclusively for use by the in- 
dustry. Send for. your copy now. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. PITTSBURGH 437Smithfield St. LOS ANGELES 1240S. Main St. NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 1365 Ontario St. ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio St. 
PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 


phone companies. 


These products include: Lyon Head Set Cab- 


342 Madison Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS 11S. Meridan Ave. 
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the practicing for these contests and actua! 
first aid work in the field, the men will 
quite readily keep their “hands in.” 

As to how to keep first aid material 
complete, let me ask how you maintain 
your stock of any of the hundreds of items 
necessary to a public utility? If your sys- 
tem is up to date, a perpetual inventory is 
kept in the stockroom and when the ma- 
terial reaches the minimum, a requisition 
goes to the purchasing agent to buy more. 
On properly signed issue slips material 
goes to power plant, line crew or trouble- 
man. This is just how you maintain first 
aid equipment. 

Did you ever hear of a crew going out 
to set up poles without pike poles on the 
truck or a gang to run a new line without 
any wire? Yet the only loss would be the 
man’s time in returning to the stockroom 
and getting back on the job. 

The time lost in not having the proper 
dressings or treatments for an accident 
will vary up to infinity. 

Let me picture a typical up-to-the-min- 
ute first aid method. Each kit is identified 
as property of the company and each one 
numbered, assigned to an individual. A 
weekly report is made showing the articles 
used, and a complete stock of refills is 
kept in the storeroom. A book is kept 
showing all kits dependent for supplies 
and a follow-up of missing reports is 
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made by the storekeeper, who makes a 
requisition where the stock is low. 

The proof of the sound business value 
of a complete first aid system is the ex- 
perience of a well-known company which 
in the first year after installing the sys- 
tem reduced its disability days per 100 
employes from 45 to 21 and its “lost time” 
accidents from 4.2 to 1.4. 


The Legal Side of New York 
Telephone Rate Case. 

The following letter has been received by 
TELEPHONY from M. H. Winkler, special 
deputy attorney-general of the state of 
New York, in the New York telephone 
rate case: 

“I would like to call your attention to 
the statement printed on the first page of 
your publication dated August 9, 1924, 
under the caption ‘Current Opinions and 
Comments’ and state that the matters 
therein referred to are not in accordance 
with the facts. 

The New York Telephone Co. was 
never ‘steered’ into the state courts and 
no rate proceeding was ever begun either 
by the company or by those to whom you 
refer as ‘utility-baiters, in the courts of 
the state of New York, at least not since 
July 1, 1913. 

Further, there are no so-called ‘local ob- 
jectors’ opposed to the telephone com- 
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pany. The only persons objecting to what 
this company is trying to do and has done 
are the duly constituted officials of the 
state and of the City of New York, the 
attorney-general of the state and the cor- 
poration counsel of the City of New York, 
whose only aim and purpose in dealing 
with these problems is to protect the pub- 
lic against what we consider unjust and 
illegal demands. 

No one has ever objected to giving the 
New York Telephone Co. a fair return on 
the reasonable value of its property de- 
voted to the public service, but when this 
company, by petition duly verified on 
January 31, 1924, filed with the public 
service commission of the state, alleged 
that the rates fixed by the order of the 
commission, dated January 25, 1923, were 
confiscatory and insufficient to enable the 
company to earn 7 per cent upon a ‘Rate 
Base for 1924’ fixed by the company in 
its petition at $301,829,863, for the year 
1924, and because the commission did not 
immediately and without investigation 
grant the prayer of the petitioner, this 
company, by petition duly verified on April 
25, 1924, applied to the federal district 
court for an injunction, alleging that the 
rates fixed by the order of January 235, 
1923, were confiscatory ; and in this second 
petition averred that the fair and reason- 

(Contmued on page 34.) 





Personal and Biographical Notes 





Charles Rider of Guthrie, Okla., was 
recently awarded the Theodore N. Vail 


medal for heroism and _ resourcefulness 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Mr. Rider although under doctor’s orders 
not to expose himself to wind, cold, dust 
or fatigue, took charge of the work of re- 
storing communication when a wrecked oil 
train set fire to a bridge over the Cimar- 
ron river and melted telephone and tele- 
graph cables. 

He crossed and recrossed the river, 
dodging lakes of burning oil and frequent- 
ly risked being incinerated by contents of 
exploding tank cars which hung over the 
burning bridge. He carried the ends of 
15 circuits across the river, working from 
noon until late into the evening. 


J. Morton Bidlake, cashier for the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Riverside, Calif., has been promoted to the 
office of manager at the Inglewood office. 


Obituary. 

Bruce Brown, one of the best known 
telephone men in Nebraska and for two 
years the president of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Association, died at Omaha on 
August 8, from injuries received in a fall 
from a pole in the town of Brady ten days 
before. 


Mr. Brown was engaged at the time in 
doing some temporary repair work for the 
village of Brady on the aerial plant of 
the electric light department. His safety 














The Late Bruce Brown, Brady, Neb., 
President of the Nebraska Associa- 
tion for Two Terms. 


belt broke and dropped him a distance of 
20 feet. He was carried to his home, 
where he was cared for until the crisis of 
his internal injuries had passed. 

He was then removed to St. Joseph's 
Hospital in Omaha where an X-ray ex- 
amination revealed a fracture of the pelvic 
bones. Mr. Brown was a man of large 
stature, and the fall a hard one. He was 
next attacked with pneumonia, but was 
thought to be on the road to recovery 
when death suddenly came to him. 

Mr. Brown was manager and_ chief 
owner of the Maxwell-Brady Telephone 
Co., which he had developed into a splen- 
did piece of property. He began his tele- 
phone work as an employe of the Nebraska 
Bell company at Hastings. Later he was 
manager for the company at Central City 
and at Seward and later became district 
manager at North Platte. The towns of 
Brady and Maxwell are located close by, 
and finding an opening he purchased the 
property in 1915. 

He has been a constant attendant at 
the meetings of the state association, 2 
close student of telephone matters and 
greatly interested in the work of the group 
composing the state association. He was 
elected president of the association in 1921 
and re-elected in 1922. 
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I will state the question of using the Load 
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taken A cr our Accident Prevention Com- 
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expensive accidents caused by loads slipping off. 
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The Legal Side of New York Tele- 
phone Rate Case. 
(Concluded from page 32.) 
able value of the property of the company 
for the purposes of rate making, in the 
state of New York, for the year 1924,.was 
in excess of 425 million dollars, a varia- 
tion of approximately 124 million dollars 
as a rate base for 1924,- between January 

31, 1924 and April 25, 1924. 

I hardly think it fair, in combating these 
conflicting averments, 
attorney-general of the state of New York 
and the corporation counsel of the City of 
New York, as ‘utility-baiters.’ 

Capitalizing these 124 million dollars on 
the basis of an 8 per cent return would 
mean to add approximately 10 million dol- 
lars annually to the telephone rates of the 
New York rate payers. 

Inasmuch as you have given publicity 
to the matters herein criticized, may I ask 
that you give similar publicity to the state- 
ments herein contained ?” 


to designate the — 
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[Enrtor’s Note.—It might be pertinent 
to inquire, if there are no “local objectors 
opposed to the telephone company,” as Mr. 
Winkler says in his letter, why are the 
Attorney-General and Corporation Coun- 
sel making a fight against the rates asked 
for? The usual supposition is, when pub- 
lic officials oppose utility rates, that they 
are acting for the people who object to an 
increase. Otherwise, they are actuated by 
personal motives, which might well earn 
them the name of “utility-baiters.” 

Anyway, as both the attorney general 
and the corporation counsel are citizens of 
New York, and as they are objecting to 
the telephone rates, they seem to come 
properly under the classification of “local 
objectors.” 

The record shows that the New York 
Telephone Co. filed a petition for a tem- 
porary increase of rates last January— 
after the public service commission had 
reported to the state legislature that the 
company was not obtaining the 7 per cent 
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return which the commission had thought 
would result from the rates it promul- 
gated and based upon the commission’s 
own valuation or rate base. 

After waiting four months for action by 
the commission, the company on May 2 
obtained from Federal Judge Knox per- 
mission to increase rates 10 per cent. On 
May 17 a statutory court composed of 
three federal judges heard arguments on 
the question of sustaining the action of 
Judge Knox. July 26 this court sustained 
his decision. 

The natural inference drawn from this 
series of legal moves was that the review 
of Judge Knox’s action favorable to the 
company was not acceptable to those op- 
posed to the increase. Hence, the remark 
about the company being “steered” into an- 
other court. As the matter now stands, the 
commission is divided on the proposition 
of the increase, and there probably will be 
an inquiry into all the facts.] 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Seeks to Merge Walton and 
Downsville, N. Y., Systems. 
Application has been made to the New 
York Public Service Commission for ap- 
proval of the purchase by the Delaware 
Telephone Co., Inc., Walton, Delaware 
county, of the property and franchise of 
the Walton People’s Telephone Co., of 
Walton, organized in 1907, and the Downs- 
ville Telephone Co. at Downsville, organ- 
ized in 1906. Possession was to have been 
given January 1 and it is asked that the 

transfer be treated as of that date. 

The petition shows that the officers of 
the three petitioning companies are in gen- 
eral the same, and the stock of the three 
companies is largely held by the same 
parties. One management will be’ more 
economical and practical, the territory 
served by each being largely rural, the pe- 
tition claims. The territory served by 
the Downsville company is traversed by 
toll lines of the Walton People’s company, 
causing an overlapping in the matter of 
maintenance. 

The companies serve the towns of Wal- 
ton, Tompkins, Hamden, Colchester and a 
part of Hancock in Delaware county, and 


parts’ of the towns of Rockland and Freé- 


mont in Sullivan county. 


Karisas Allows Consolidated In- 
creases on Two Exchanges. 
The Consolidated Telephone Co. was re- 


cently permitted by. the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission to increase rates at 
its Scott City and Blue Rapid exchanges. 


The Consolidated company purchased 
the system operating in Scott City and vi- 
cinity for the sum of $17,500 in 1921. 
Since the date of the purchase and up to 
the time of the hearing, it had expended 
the sum of $1,013 in additions and better- 
ments. The value of the plant as shown 
by the books of the company was $17,936, 
and with an allowance of $1,500 for work- 
ing capital, material and supplies, it had a 
book value of $19,436. 

The value for taxation in 1923 was $19,- 
608, and considering present-day reproduc- 
tion cost and reproduction cost less de- 
preciation, together with the book value 
and purchase price, the commission found 
the reasonable value of the plant was $20,- 
500, to which should be added $1,500 for 
working capital, material and _ supplies, 
making a total fair value of $22,000. 


The commission further found that 
during the past year, the operating ex- 
penses amounted to $6,200, exclusive of 
toll expenses,. to which should be added 5 
per cent of the plant value to cover de- 
preciation, and 7 per cent on the total 
value for a return on the investment. 

It held that effective August 1, the com- 
pany should be authorized to put in force 
the following schedule of monthly rates: 
Individual line, business, $2.75, residence, 
$1.50; rural telephones, business, $2.00, 
residence, $1.40; rural switching service, 
50 cents. 

The company was also ordered to carry 
on its books an amount known as “depre- 
ciation reserve fund,” to which fund 


should be debited the sum of $90 monthly, 
and out of this fund should be paid only 
such moneys as were used for retiring the 
actual cost of the physical plant retired, 
plus the cost of removal, less salvage. 

In the case of the Blue Rapids ex- 
change the commission found a total val- 
uation of $28,750. The operating revenue, 
exclusive of toll, amounted to $8,905 per 
year and operating expenses, exclusive of 
toll, to $7,937, leaving a net revenue to 
apply on depreciation and return of $968 
or about 3.5 per cent of the plant value. 

The company was authorized to place 
in effect on August 1, the following sched- 
ule of monthly rates for service at Blue 
Rapids: Individual line, business, $2.75. 
residence, $1.75; tour-party line, residence, 
$1.50; rural party line, residence, $1.25; 
desk sets, 25 cents per month extra. 

The commission stated that these rates 
would possibly not be sufficient to provide 
a reasonable amount for depreciation and 
a fair rate of return on the value of the 
plant, but that higher rates would prob- 
ably injure the company by causing a loss 
of business. 


Northwestern Bell Secures Rate 
Increase at Wayzata, Minn. 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
is authorized by the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission, in an order 


. handed down August 20, to increase its 


rates at Wayzata from $3.50 per month 
for individual line business 


for two-party business; $2 for ind‘ vidual 


service; & 
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line residence; $1.50 for two-party resi- 
dence and $6 per year for rural switch- 
ing, with free service to Excelsior and 
Minnetonka Beach, to the following sched- 
ule: 

Main station service within base rate 


area: 
Per Month 


Individual line business......... $4.75 (a) 
Two-party line business ........ 4.00 (a) 
Individual line residence ....... 2.75 (a) 
Two-party line residence........ 2.25 (a) 


Outside base rate area: 
Per Month 
Rural Multi-party residence... .$2.25 (a) 


Net Annum 
Rural switching charge ............ $6.00 


The rates: quoted entitle the sub- 
scribers of the Wayzata exchange to 
service without other charge to all sta- 
tions connected with the Wayzata and 
Minnetonka Beach exchanges. 


(a) A discount of 25 cents is allowed 
from the monthly charge if paid on or 
before the 15th of the month in which it 
is due. 

It is further ordered that the North- 
western company be permitted to reduce 
its toll rates from 10 cents to five cents 
for the first five minutes, with five cents 
for each additional three minutes, for sta- 
tion-to-station service between Wayzata 
and Excelsior. 

The commission’s opinion in, the pro- 
ceeding reads, in part, as follows: 

“The evidence shows that the company’s 
investment for this exchange is consider- 
ably in excess of an average investment 
required’ to supply telephone service to a 
like number of subscribers in general tele- 
phone operation, due mainly to the extra- 
ordinary construction condition existing. 

The peculiar nature of the service re- 
quirements deprives the company of a 
normal revenue upon the investment, as a 
large percentage of the subscribers re- 
tain their telephones but a few months 
each year. . 

The operating revenues for the year 
1923 amounted to $8,140.53; the operating 
expenses, exclusive of an allowance for 
depreciation, but including taxes, were 
$8,806.93, leaving a deficit of $666.40. 

The estimated operating revenues for 
the same period at the proposed rates 
would amount to $11,281.21; the operat- 
ing expenses, exclusive of an allowance 
for depreciation, and adjusted to the 
changed operating conditions brought 
about by a discontinuance of free service to 
Excelsior, and the difference in taxes, 
would amount to $8,540.12, leaving a net 
income of $2,714.09, or a return of 5.43 per 
cent, to provide for depreciation, interest, 
dividends and surplus on the company’s in- 
vestinent, of $50,436.92, as of December 
31, 1923, exclusive of an allowance for 
Work ng capital. 

The commission finds that the present 
exchange rates are inadequate and un- 
reasonable, and that the rates petitioned 
for are fair and reasonable, and will not 
yield more than sufficient revenue to pro- 
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vide for the necessary operating expense, 
depreciation, and a fair return upon the 
investment; further, that the reduction in 
the toll rates between Wayzata and Ex- 
celsior, applied for, is consistent with good 
operating practice.” 


Company Collects From Building 


Owners for Lineman Injury. 

Owners of buildings upon which tele- 
phone linemen must work in the pursuit 
of their occupation must furnish safe 
and proper facilities or pay the penalty 
was the holding of the Lancaster district 
court, in a case in which it gave E. L. 
Martin, lineman for the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., judgment for 
$7,500 against the Brownell Building Co. 

A fire escape on which he was working 
gave way and caused a fall that left him 
a much shattered man. The block owners 
said he had no business on the fire escape 
and that he was not there by their invita- 
tion. The telephone company was given 
judgment also for all compensation it had 
paid him under the employers’ liability 
law. 


Farmers Mutual Ready to Sell; 


Property 59 Per Cent Condition. 

The Cuming County Independent Tele- 
phone Co. has applied to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for permission 
to make purchase of the properties of the 
Reck Creek Telephone Co., a farmer- 
owned corporation conducted on the mutual 
plan. Manager Richmond says that the 
line is now switched by the Cuming 
County company at Wisner, and now that 
the poles are about ready to fall down 
and the farmers are disinclined to put in 
a new set, they are ready to sell. 

The commission engineer has found that 
the property is in only 59 per cent condi- 
tion. The owners have agreed to take 
stock in the Cuming County company for 
whatever valuation is placed on_ their 
property by the state engineer. 


Same Rate Approved for Seasonal 
As Resident Subscribers. 

Upon the application of the Madeline 
Island Telephone Co. for rate increases to 
seasonal subscribers from $15 per year to 
$20 for private line and $15 for party 
line service, the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission, on August 9, granted the rates 
petitioned for but also ordered the com- 
pany to charge the same rates to its resi- 
dent subscribers. The latter rates were 
formerly $18 for private line telephones 
and $15 for party line telephones. 

“The applicant,” says the commission in its 
opinion in this proceeding, “owns and oper- 
ates a telephone exchange in the unincorpo- 
rated village of La Pointe, Wis., located on 
Madeline Island a short distance north of 
Ashland and east of Bayfield. Its switch- 
board is connected with 12 lines serving 55 
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subscribers, and by cable with the main- 
land at Bayfield, at which point toll con- 
nections are made with the lines of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. All lines are 
of full metallic construction. _ 

“The reported book value of the appli- 
cant’s property and plant has remained at 
$4,000 since December 31, 1920. This 
value is approximately $72 per station, 
which is higher than the average for other 
companies, but which, considering the na- 
ture of the territory served and its con- 
nection with the mainland by cable, does 
not appear excessive and may safely be 
accepted for the purposes of this case. 

At the present time the applicant has a 
total of 17 seasonal subscribers, 15 of 
whom are on party circuits, the other two 
being served by recently constructed pri- 
vate lines. The present flat rate of $10 
per year for seasonal service would mean 
an annual revenue of $170 from this 
source. The proposed rates for seasonal 
service, $15 for party lines and $20 for 
private lines, would mean an increase in 
annual revenues of $95. 

Even with this increase of $95 in an- 
nual operating revenues there would still 
not remain an amount sufficient for a full 
return upon the property, since with nor- 
mal operating expenses before depreciation 
estimated at $700 a year, depreciation and 
a full return would bring the total re- 
quirement to not less than $1,250 annually 
and probably something in excess of that 
amount. 

There can be no doubt that the annual 
maintenance and capital carrying charges 
are fully.as great for seasonal as for resi- 
dent subscribers, not to mention the specu- 
lative element attendant upon seasonal 
business. Also in an exchange as small as 
this one there is not likely to be any ac- 
tual reduction of operating expense during 
the winter months. The commission, there- 
fore, finds that annual rentals should be 
the same for both classes of service.” 


No Protest Made to Increase Tele- 
phone Rates at Waurika, Okla. 


Complete cooperation between the citi- 
zens of Waurika, Okla., the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. and the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, resulting in a 
revision of telephone charges at Waurika, 
is reflected in a recent order of the com- 
mission authorizing the installation of 
slightly advanced rates for telephone 
service. 

The application of the company follow- 
ed the complete rebuilding of the Waurika 
plant and installation of a common bat- 
tery system. The commission held that 
the investment of $54,000 and the ex- 
penses necessary in the operation and 
maintenance of the plant now affording 
service at Waurika justified the proposed 
rates. No one appeared at the hearing 
to oppose the granting of the application. 

The new rates are as follows: $3 for 
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one-party business service; $2 for one- 
party residence service, and $1.50 for 
two-party residence service. 


Rural Line Company Wants to 
Establish Central Exchange. 
The Bi-County Telephone Co., which 
now operates rural lines out of Arapahoe, 
has asked the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission for information as to the legal 
steps necessary to build a line into town 
and erect a central exchange of its own. 
The commission recently authorized the 
Arapahoe Telephone Co. to increase its 
rates, and the patrons, particularly in the 
country districts, are reported to be very 
much dissatisfied over the rental 


now 
charged them. 
Nebraska Commission Making 


Study of Company Records. 

Accountant I. J. Devoe of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission is making a 
very thorough study of the maintenance 
and depreciation records of the various 
companies reporting to that body, so that 
in the hearing of future telephone rate 
cases the commission will have at hand 
some accurate and interesting information. 

The larger companies keep their own 
figures $n these points, and have them 
ready to present, but Mr. Devoe’s work 
will be of advantage to the smaller com- 
panies in that it enables them to test the 
results of their own management. 


Books Not Properly Kept, But 
Some Increase Allowed. 

The Price County Telephone Co., of 
Phillips, Wis., on July 26 was authorized 
by the state railroad commission to dis- 
continue its present scheduie of rates and 
substitute a new one which will increase 
its revenues. The old and new monthly 
gross rates are: 


Business : Old. New, 
One-party, automophone....$2.65 $3.00 
MRE oo cco cdeccasees 2.50 275 
es 8 os as eee Se oe «CO 
SC ere er 1.00 1.0 
Schools, lodges, churches... 1.75 2.00 

Residence : 
One-party, automophone.... 2.00 2.25 
DE 2. ose teaccedcss 1.75 2.00 
ER Proci ere irre 15 
Two-party lines............ 1.50 1.75 


Rural Lines Owned by Company : 
Business, first 8 miles........ 2.25 2.50 


Business, beyond 8 miles...... 2.50 275 
Residence, first 8 miles....... 1.50 2.00 
Residence, beyond 8 miles..... 1.75 2.25 
Switching service............. 60 ~—.60 


The net rates are 25 cents less than the 
gross except in the case of switching serv- 
ice where they are the same. 

The Phillips Commercial Club filed a 
certificate stating that it endorsed the new 
rates proposed by the company after its 
committee had investigated the situation. 

The commission did not believe it neces- 
sary to finally determine the actual value 
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of the property, stating that the book value 
of $50 per telephone somewhat understates 
the real value and that the company’s esti- 
mate of $24,821 for cost of reproduction 
now based upon average prices for ten 
considerably in excess of the 
actual original cost of the property. 
auditor found the 
company’s books had not been adequately 
and properly kept, but he made up a state- 
ment of expenses and revenues which the 
commission was satisfied was as accurate 
as it was practicable to make under exist- 
ing conditions. 


years is 


The commission’s 


“The rate schedule now in effect,” said 
the commission, “is very moderate, both 
actually and by comparison with the gen- 
eral levels of rates in other localities, and 
we believe that the company should be 
allowed to increase these rates to some 
extent.” 

The schedule proposed by the company, 
the commission found, would produce an 
adequate return on a value materially in 
excess of the company’s book value and 
declared the rates it stipulated fair and 


reasonable. 


Commission Ordered to Fix Rates 
Yielding 7'4 Per Cent Return. 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

recently scored in its fight with the Ne- 

braska State Railway Commission over 

the question of exchange rates when B. H. 

Dunham, special master in chancery, filed 

with the federal court a report finding in 

favor of the company and recommending 

a higher schedule of rates than is now ex- 

isting in order that the company may 

earn'an adequate return. 

He recommends a decree making perma- 
nent the interlocutory injunction granted 
nearly two years ago and directing the 
state railway commission to make a new 
schedule of rates. The company is en- 
titled, he finds, to a return of 7% per 
cent on its investment. 

Litigation began immediately after the 
commission published a rate schedule on 
November 4, 1922, to take effect the next 
month, as first published, this date being 
continued to January 1, 1923. The Bell 
company asked and obtained a restraining 
order suspending this schedule, and at the 
same time asked to be protected in col- 
lecting rates that would return 8 per cent 
on its investment, and also in collecting 
the 10 per cent surcharge on exchange 
telephone rates. A special master was ap- 
pointed and hearings begun early in 1923. 

Present telephone rates are confiscatory. 
the special master Says, as they returned 
but 3.11 per cent in 1921, 2.93 per cent 
the next year, and at the rate of 5.1 per 
‘ent yearly, during the first four months 
of 1923. 

The schedule published by the railway 
commission, against which the company 
obtained an interlocutory injunction, was 
even lower, and under it the return for 
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1923 would have been 3.86 per cent. For 
the year immediately preceding 1922, the 
special master found, the company made 
from 4.62 to 5.3 per cent on its investment, 
and he figures that under present condi- 
tions it should be allowed to make 7.5 per 
cent. He recommends a decree to that 
effect and says it is for the state railway 
commission to provide a rate schedule in 
accordance with the decree. 





Summary of Commission Rulings 


and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


August 21: Order issued authorizing 
Southwestern Home Telephone Co., of 
Redlands, to execute a mortgage guaran- 
teeing a bond issue of $340,000 for the 
purpose of refunding outstanding bonds 

August 22: The Santa Monica Bay 
Telephone Co., of Sarita Monica, applied 
to the commission for authority to create 
a bonded indebtedness of $10,000,000, and 
to execute a deed of trust to secure it, 
and to acquire the property and business 
of Santa Monica Bay Home Telephone 
Co., and to issue stock in payment thereof. 

The Santa Monica Bay Telephone Co. 
has a total authorized capital stock of $2,- 
000,000 which is divided into 10,000 shares 
of common stock, par value $100 per 
share, and 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock, par value $100 per share, of which 
stock there are outstanding six shares of 
common stock. ‘lhe Santa Monica Bay 
Home Telephone Co. has a total author- 
ized capital stock of $500,000, all of which 
is common stock. There is outstanding 
$260,000 of common stock, and the funded 
debt is $497,500. 

The Santa Monica Bay Telephone Co. 
desires to authorize a bonded indebted- 
ness of $694,000, the bonds to be in de- 
nominations of $1,000 and $500 each, bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 6 per cent, and 
maturing in 1944, 

ILLINOIS. 

July 29: Order approving intercorpo- 
rate agreement, dated June 7, between the 
Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Hardinsville Telephone Co. for 
the connection of toll lines of the Com- 
mercial company to the switchboard of 
the’ Hardinsville Telephone Co., at Hard- 
insville, and for interchange of toll serv- 
ice and joint handling of toll messages. 

July 29: Order approving intercorpo- 
rate agreement, dated May 1, 1924, be- 
tween the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
the Ashland Telephone Co., for the con- 
nection of toll lines of the Illinois Bell 
company to the telephone system of the 
Ashland company of Ashland, and for 
interchange of toll service and joint han- 
dling of messages.—TA-65. 

July 29: Petition of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Co. for a rehearing in complaint of 
Norman L. Howard, manager Tyas’ Gar- 
age vs. Illinois Telephone Co., of alleged 
discriminatory charges for telephone sery- 
ice in Greenfield, Greene county, denied. 

INDIANA. 

August 12: The Northwestern Indiana 
Telephone Co., of Valparaiso, filed a peti- 
tion asking permission to issue $100,000 
worth of second preferred stock, to pay 
for additions to exchanges, cable facili- 
ties, rehabilitation and to pay on notes. 
The petition said the company now had 
outstanding $150,000 of common stock. It 
said that on the granting of the petition 
the total capitalization of the company 
would be approximately $350,000. The 
stock is to be sold at not less than 90 per 
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cent of par. The assets of the company 
were listed at $339,779.21. 
MINNESOTA. 

August 20: The commission authorized 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
increase its rates for telephone service at 
Wayzata and granted its permission to 
reduce its toll rate between Wayzata and 
Excelsior —M-1346 and M-1347. 

September 9: Hearing at Detroit on 
application of Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to change and increase its 
rates for business, residence and other 
miscellaneous service within the city of 
Detroit. 

Missour!. 

August 28: The commission ordered 
the Jonesburg Telephone Co. to file a rule 
specifying the hours during which service 
will be given, as follows: 

From 5:30 a. m. to 9 p. m. during the 
months of May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember and October, and from 6:30 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. during the other six months of 
the year, and an emergency service at all 
times. 

It is also ordered that the company file 
a rule to the effect that each rural line 
desiring switching service be required in 
advance to collectively, semi-annually pay 
the switching rent upon the whole of the 
rural lines—No. 3327. 

OuHIO0. 

August 1: New and increased rate 
schedule for Woodsfield filed by the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. 

August 18: The commission overruled 
the application of the Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co. for a re- 
hearing on that part of the recent order 
which prohibits tolls for inter-exchange 
calls in Hamilton county and requires the 
refunding of such tolls as have been col- 
lected. 

August 18: The United Telephone Co. 
filed answer to the complaint of refusal 
to install residence station made by Homer 
T. Stabler, of Lake View. The company 
alleges that complainant has opened a gas 
filling station within 50 feet of his resi- 
dence and that the installation of a sta- 
tion in his residence is tantamount to the 
inauguration of a bus station. Hearing 
was fixed for September 2, at 2 p. m. 

August 20: The commission issued an 
order providing that a program of im- 
provement, begun by the Northwestern 
Ohio Light Co. in the village of Ottawa, 
can go no farther until the Putnam Tele- 
phone Co. and the Ottawa Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. have lowered their 
lines in five specific locations to permit 
the carrying on of the work of the power 
company. The telephone companies are 
given 60 days in which to rebuild their 
outside plant and 14 days in which to 
move their lines in the five specific loca- 
tions mentioned to the opposite side of the 
highway. 

August 20: The commision sustained 
the motion of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
to strike from the complaint of the village 
of Hubbard against its rates all references 
to alleged contracts between the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. and the municipal 
corporation, whereby it is alleged free 
service to .Youngstown was _ furnished. 
The company was given until September 
4 within which to answer the complaint 
as so referred. 

August 20: Following a brief hearing 
the commission approved the purchase by 
the Portsmouth Telephone Co. of the 
local property of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., in Portsmouth. The agreed consider- 
ation was $10,000. 

August 21: The Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. filed answer to the complaint of the 
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village of Hubbard. The company admits 
that it has increased rates in the village 
and also that it has established a toll for 
communication to Youngstown, but denies 
that such rates provide an excessive or 
unreasonable return. Hearing was as- 
signed for October 2, at 10 a. m. 
OKLAHOMA. : 

August 25: Hearing in the case of 
Frank Burns, owner of the Maremac 
Telephone Co. vs. the Jennings Telephone 
Co., alleging invasion of territory. 

August 26: Hearing in the case of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. vs. the 
Blue Ridge Telephone Co., alleging viola- 
tion of the commission’s order No. 912. 

WISCONSIN. 

August 13: Application filed by the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. for permission 
to increase its rates in South Milwaukee. 

August 18: The commission author- 
ized the LaCrosse Interurban Telephone 
Co. to increase its rates for telephone 
service to DeSota. 

August 18: The commission author- 
ized the Tri-County Telephone Co. to dis- 
continue its toll charge on calls between 
its three exchanges, Birnamwood, Mattoon 
and Aniwa, and approved rate increases 
for business service, 41 of the 62 busi- 
ness subscribers having requested that free 
inter-exchange service be given and having 
petitioned that their rates be increased 50 
cents per month.—U-3070. a 

August 18: The commission dismissed 
without prejudice the petition of the Big 
Suamico Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase its rates to non-stockholders, it 
being unlawful for the commission to ap- 
prove rates which are discriminatory.— 
U-3061. 

August 18: The commission authorized 
the Grant County Telephone Co. ot 
Livingstone, to increase its rates—U-3l0o. 








